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IT SEEMS BUT YESTERDAY. 

It seems but yesterday, my love, It seems but yesterday, my love. 

Since, chatting side by side, Though many years are gone, 

We oft were wont to stray, my love. Since loved ones heard us say, iny love, 

, At mellow eventide 5 The words that made us one ; 

And careless pluck the closing flowers, We now our children’s children see 

^ Or watch the setting sun, . Go forth to seek the flowers, 

Scarce dreaming in those blissful hours Reminding us of days when Wd 
Life’s battle had begun; Oft wander’d forth with ours ; 

For yet no thorny cares or fears When thorny cares and anxious fears 

Had cross’d our youthful way ; llegan to cross our way; 

Though fled since then have many years, Though fled since then have many years, 

It seems but yesterday, my love, It seems but yesterday, my love. 

It seems but yesterday. It seems but yesterday. T. L. 

THE STORY-TELLER. 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

The black clouds which i have been Watching-, as they drifted like billows 
up from the west, and broke in a shower of sweet, fresh rain upon the waiting 
earth, have brought back so plainly to my mind a little story of my life, that 
I cannot rest contentedly until I write it out. 

It was. on just such an evening as this that Edmund Leighton returned the 
hook which I had lent him. , All day the clouds had roamed fretfully across 
the sky before the dry, hot wind, telling in little frowns from the far-off hills 
that before the night came down they would pour Upon us their wrath of 
wind and driving rain. And so, taking their promises as a truth, I sat down 
in a bay window of my uncle’s parlour, and watched the king of the storm 
gathering his forces. How the wind tearing through the green of the June 
trees, the cry of the birds as they swarm through the darkening air, 
the dense pile of clouds muttering and wheeling up from the west, shooting 
their fretted sides away across the heavens, and gathering the broken masses 
that had been wandering all day through the air, sickened and saddened me ! 
The rain which had just commenced falling- in large, scattering drops upon the 
garden walks, was stretched out in white, foaming sheets across the distant 
hills, when Edmund Leighton came slowly up the walk that led to the house. 
A joyful exclamation arose to my lips at sight of his well-known form and 
face; and the feeling of sadness that had so depressed me gave way to one of 
pleasure. My uncle and aunt Averc away, and I was alone with the servants 
in the house, and therefore was excusable for the quick haste with which I 
flew across the parlour, and out into the hall to meet, with extended hand, the 
guest who had come to bear me company through the heavy tempest. 

And yet of all the men that I daily met and associated with in the fashion¬ 
able home of my uncle, he was the only one whose presence would have 
ensured to my heart a quiet, happy feeling of safety and security from all 
danger, even though the danger I feared was held lovingly in the hand of 
Him who never is unmindful of his children, either in the storm or in the sun¬ 
shine. I never can forget that night. How the lightning leaped in forked 
flames from the angry clouds,,lighting up the rooms and breaking through the 
gloom that hung upon everything. How the deep crashing of the thunder 
deafened us, and how the noble old trees swayed and creaked in the wind; 
and how like a sweet, present happiness, which refused to look at the past, hut 
hung enchanted upon the passing moments, a hope that had nestled for 
months in my heart sprang up into the clear light of certainty. 

All that evening -1 felt that Edmund Leighton loved me. The knowledge 
came to me in the clear, distinctly modulated tones of his voice, in the very 
thoughts that I knew surged up to his lips for utterance, and yet died away 
again because the narrow channel of human words was not wide enough for 
them to flow through. I knew that he loved and understood me as none 
other could, knew that he sought my society in preference to that of any other 
woman, and that his eyes held a new light, his lips had a new language, and 
his whole being- a new joy when he was near me. Yet, when he left me that : 
night, when he clasped my hand tenderly at parting, and drank with his deep, 
penetrating- eyes the love that flowed out in every glance of mine ; when he 
bent his head half reverently, as he spoke with a tenderness all his own the 
word, “Good-night, Kate !” T felt a pang of disappointment at my heart, 
like one who has been robbed of some dear, sacred right, that he should go 
from me and not speak in words the sweet declaration of his love. And 
when the door closed after him, I went to my chamber with slow steps, while 
the tears gushed freely from my eyes. For one little moment I held the 
hook which he returned to me fondly in my hand, and then, while a bitter¬ 
ness which was new and strange to me, a thought that he was trifling with 
my better nature, seeking my love but to prove his own power and skill, 
swept over me, I threw it into an open drawer, and shut it in from sight. 

“ Time will tell,” I said, as I smoothed hack the damp hair from my 
forehead, and leaned out of my window to breathe the sweet air that the ' 
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shower had left as a memento behind it. “ Time will tell whether I10, like 
all the rest, speaks pleasant words to me to ease his heart of the vanity which 
loads it to distress ; will show whether he is waiting for me to be proclaimed 
my uncle’s heiress; to hear, in imagination, the clinking of my gold before 
he tells the miserable mocking stOTy of his love. It will all come, all—and 
yet—and yet, Heaven pity mo if the storm blasts this one hope of my life 
for ever! ” 

And time did tell me. Told me slowly, lingeringly, and bitterly, that the 
shadowy fear which oppressed me was shaping- itself into a black bitter reality; 
told me in little chapters of neglect, in words of coldness and lessons of cruel 
silence, that Edttitnid Leighton had been reaching his hand through my 
woman’s heart but to gather up, greedily, my uncle’s gold. It was a long, 
long time before I could rally under this knowledge, for my love had not been 
a common one. I had given without asking, it is true, yet none the less 
reservedly, my whole heart, and I could not take it back as easily as I had 
given it. And yet I was gayer, and to all appearances happier than ever 
before. My lips were always wreathed in smiles, mocking- smiles, that covered 
the unrest of a weary bleeding- heart. I grew to be the leader of the circle, 
where before I had cared only to follow in the footsteps of others. In my 
dire disappointment I must have grown reckless and lavish of the happiness 
of others, for I conquered hearts but to torture them ; snared them with roses 
but to pierce them with thorns. And all this while Edmund Leighton stood 
Moof from me. Once, when I cared and longed for his esteem and respect, I 
should have said his face wore a look of pity and regret; but now I called his 
expression one of cruel indifference. 

One morning, when I had played in this masquerade until I doubted myself 
whether the heart I had covered from the gaze of the world had ever thrilled 
with 011c true womanly joy, or had indeed assimilated itself to the cold, 
chilling- mask that concealed it, my uncle came to me and said that a gentleman 
had proposed to him for my hand in marriage, and as he was of a good family 
and very wealthy, he for one looked with great favour upon his suit. 

“But I do not love any gentleman of my acquaintance, uncle,” I said, 
dropping the hook which I hail been reading upon my lap. 

“ That’s favourable, Kate,” said he. “ If that is the case, you can have no 
objections to urge against becoming* the wife of Sir James Perry.” 

“Sir James Perry, uncle ! ” said I. “I haven’t the slightest regard for 
him, hardly a common respect.” 

“ Pshaw, that’s nothing!” said my uncle. “You arc sensible enough to 
love one who has it in his power to confer upon you both wealth and station. 
It is my desire that you should accept him.” 

“ But if I cannot love him-” 

“ Nonsense, Kate!” he interrupted, “ that is a miserable plea, and one that 
I shall not listen to patiently. You can care enough for him, I’ll venture— 
little danger about that.” 

“ I do not know anything of him,” said I, “ save the little I have learned 
by passing a few evenings in his society. Surely you would not have us marry 
ignorantly, and without any knowledge of each other’s characters ? ” 

“ You’ll learn about characters soon enough, I’ll be bound,” said my uncle. 

“ But the truth of the matter is just here, Kate. You arc a poor girl, but 
worthy, it is true, of a high, proud position. In spite of your poverty, Sir 
James Perry generously wishes to marry you. He is not drawn towards you as 
scores of your lovers are, thinking that you will inherit my fortune. He 
knows you as you arc. Now tell me in so many plain words, without evasion, 
if you can look with favour upon him. Make a business affair of it altogether, 
and answer me.” 

Make a business affair of it! The words grated harshly against my hfglicst 
ideas of right, and fell like ice upon my heart. All that my uncle had said 
was true. Sir James Perry knew that I was not wealthy. He evidently wished 
to marry me for just what I was, and nothing more, with the remembrance 
of Edmund Leighton’s faithlessness rankling bitterly in my soul, I had little ' 
faith in love or truth. Here was a home ottered me—a proud, high position. 
Should I accept it and go up proudly past those who had so wronged me ? 
The hot blood crimsoned my checks as I thought of it, and my heart leaped 
with this new, thrilling ambition. 

“ Come Kate, answer me at once,” urged my uncle, who was studying my 
face earnestly. “ Shall I tell Sir James that you look with favour upon his 
suit ? He is waiting in the library for a reply. 

Again the warm blood dashed over lip, check, and brow, as I opened my 
mouth to speak. For a moment the older love, which for a few fleeting- weeks 
I had endeavoured to crush out of my being-, rose up resolutely before me. 
But I put it away, and said with a slight quivering of voice and lip, “ Tell 
Sir James, uncle, that I am pleased to look with favour upon him.” 

“That’s like Kate Whartley; prompt, decisive, and brave!” said my 
uncle, smiling and bending his lips to my forehead. “ I will go to him 
at once.” 

I sank back upon the sofa, and covered my face with iny hands as my uncle 
left the room. Everything had been like a dream to me; but then I realised 
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that the words I had spoken would hasten a sober, bitter awakening. I had 
pledged my word, as it were. I had sat in judgment against my own life, and 
the decision was passed. As these thoughts swept rapidly before me, and, as 
in my excitement I paced rapidly up and down the parlour, the baronet, with a 
face lit up with smiles, entered the room with my uncle, and in nicely worded 
sentences, thanked me for the great honour I had done him. 

I replied hurriedly, and begged that he would excuse me from conversing 
with him then. How I bated him as with a feigned eonsiderateness he 
pressed my hand tenderly, and said in a soft, affected voice, “ You arc quite 
excusable, my dear. This new joy quite overpowers me, as well as you.” 

What a wretched, wretched day was that to me, passed in the solitude of 
my chamber ! How I hated and scorned myself for my miserable weakness, 
and loathed the man to whom I had bargained myself away for a paltry 
wealth and false position! How plainly the true path was stretched upward 
before my eyes, now that my feet strayed in forbidden paths ! I saw that 
instead of rising above those who had wronged me, I should sink infinitely 
beneath, by merging duty and self-respect in this mockery of a marriage. I 
looked upon my love for Edmund Leighton, and saw r how capable I was of 
loving earnestly, bravely, and truly, with a love that would enrich and ennoble 
its possessor, and raise me up to the level of a pure, true woman. 

Marry Sir James Perry? The thought grew maddening to me. Better 
homeless, friendless, a wanderer out in the bleak -ways of life, than an un¬ 
loving wife ? Better starvation, torture, ay, death a thousand times, than to be 
bound with chains I could not break, even though they festered into my very 
heart ? Anything, anything, rather than liis wife, the miserable recipient of 
his favours, to receive submissively his sickening caresses. 

Up and down, up and down my chamber I walked till the morning melted 
into the afternoon, and the golden feet of the day trod upon the shores of the 
night. Up and down, up and down my chamber, with my hair falling over 
my shoulders, my eyes flashing wildly, a bright crimson spot burning upon 
either cheek, and my lips tinged to the colour of a May tulip when the sun 
shines into its scarlet heart. I refused myself to every one who called on me, 
and shut myself up alone with my sorrow, foolishness, and pride. 

In the early evening my aunt sent to me for an embroidery pattern, which 
I found in the drawer where weeks before I had carelessly thrown the book 
that Edmund Leighton had returned to me. A flood of bitter memories 
drifted across my heart as I looked upon its well-known covers. I half 
reached out my hand to take it. But no—had I not griefs enough already to 
cope with, without looking upon sentiments that he had approved, words that 
lie had remarked upon to me ? Still I took the book from its resting-place, 
and commenced turning over the leaves with my right hand. As I did so a 
scaled note fell from it upon the carpet at my feet. I caught it up eagerly. 
The superscription was in the hand of Edmund Leighton, plain, frank, and 
graceful—“ Miss Kate Whartley.” I tore it open, and read as follows :— 

“ Dear Kate, —I would not risk words of so much importance to us both, 
in such a place, had you not often assured me that this book was your 
constant companion, and that not a day passed but that you read from its 
dear pages. I know not why I am about to make this confession to you upon 
paper, but I am not able to disregard the promptings of my heart that 
counsel me to do so. Still I have no tine words to write you. I only wish 
to say with my pen what I have often tried in vain to steady my voice to 
repeat to you— I love you. The words are spoken idly by many, but they go 
to you with my whole heart in them. I am a poor man, Kate ; I love you 
for yourself alone ; can you love me the same ? You will read these words 
to-night, and when I meet you to-morrow evening I shall be answered. How 
simply I have written! Even my pen trembles with the burden of love I 
thrust upon it, and bid it tell you ! Edmund Leighton.” 


I stood like one petrified as I finished reading the letter. For a moment I 
could not realise the blessed words it contained, so sudden was the rush of joy 
that broke upon me. And then it only showed me more vividly the horrid 
spot upon which I was standing, as the lightning brings out for a moment 
with its fiery torch the gloom of the heavens and earth in the time of a night 
tempest. What right had glad happy smiles to shine upon my face at this 
knowledge, when already I had bound myself to Sir James Perry ? The thought 
was insanity. But my resolution was taken instantly. I would not marry 
him though I was sent a beggar into the street. My heart was lighter for the 
decision, and with an attempt at calmness I wound my hair about my face, 
bathed my burning face, arranged my dress, and descended to the parlour, 
where the baronet, in company with several friends, was waiting to see me. 

“ Mr. Leighton will call and congratulate you soon upon your engagement, 
Kate,” said my little friend Ruth Seward, during the evening, drawing me 
unceremoniously from Sir James’s side out into the garden. 

“ Mr. Leighton! how does he know of it? ” I asked hurriedly. 

“ Oh, Kate, the news has spread rapidly among your friends. Sir James 
has sounded it joyfully.” 

" “ And every one believes it ? ” said I. 

“ Certainly,” she replied. “ Why shouldn’t they ? ” 

“ They should,” I said, bursting into tears. 

“ Why, how is this, Kate ? Are you not happy ? ” said Ruth, putting her 
arms round me tenderly, and starting down the terrace steps. “ Come down 
the walk ; they will not miss us for a moment. Tell me what troubles you.” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” I answered, between my sobs and tears; “ only I do 
not love Sir James, and am wretched, very wretched!” 

“ And Edmund Leighton, Kate; how is it with him r ” 

“ Hush, hush, Ruth,” I whispered, interrupting her, “ some one is coming 
up the walk. Do not speak so loud.” 

“It is Edmund, as I live!” exclaimed Ruth. “This way, Kate, quick, 
quick! ” 

I know not how it was brought about, but in my agitation Ruth Seward 
led me in the wrong direction, and in a moment I found myself standing 
alone, face to face, with the very person I wished to. avoid. 
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“ Good evening, Miss Whartley,” he said, coolly, raising his hat as he 
spoke. 

I tried to answer him, but the words choked me, and I stood silent before 
him, my eves bent upon the ground, and my cheeks glistening with tears. 
What could I say to him ? How could I tell him why I had been silent so 
long ? I felt his searching eyes upon me as we stood there, the light of the 
moon shining full upon us. 

“ What shall I say to you ? ” he asked, at last, in a tremulous tone. “ I 
can think of nothing. You know my heart. Gather from it, if you please, 
all its best wishes; only let me be silent.” 

The words were spoken bitterly enough, but they were full of joy to me. 
“ I only ask your love,” I said, going close up to him. 

“ My love, Kate ? Will you still trifle with me ? Have I not suffered 
enough already, without— ” 

It is useless; I cannot repeat the explanation that followed; cannot repeat 
the declarations of love that were pledged again and again. I suppose, like 
all lovers, we said a great many things that would sound silly if repeated to a 
third party, but which were, nevertheless, very delicious to us. 

In a few plain words I gave Sir James Perry an answer in an explanation, 
at which he did not see fit to demur, when I solemnly assured him that had I 
become his wife, he would have been the most miserable instead of the 
happiest of men. 

After all, that was a wise piece of advice of the poet. Let me repeat it 
to you, young lady reader, with a slight alteration to apply to your case and 
mine :— L , m T , T , 

“ This maxim : Lend no man a book 
Unless you search it afterwardy. 


THE CUCKOO. 


Voices rarer, plumage fairer, 

Many, many birds possess ; 

But thou, cuckoo, wert the darling 
Of our days of childishness. 

’Neath the shadow in the meadow, 
Oh, to wander listing thee ; 

Softly glancing, sunshine dancing 
Through the leafy willow tree ; 

That was pleasure without measure, 
Without stint all pure and true, 

Just at times the silence broken 
By thy merry loud—cuckoo ! 


That was pleasure without measure, 
Oh, those happy childish days ! 

Will their mem’ry ever leave us, 
Roaming in life’s busy ways, 

When we wander’d, sweetly ponder’d. 
On the bank beside the rill; 

On the bank all gemni’d with daisies, 
Fleck’d with yellow daffodil; 
Verduro round us, skies that bound ua 
With an arch of tender blue, 

Just at times the silence broken 
By thy merry loud—cuckoo ! M. M, 


SELF-WILL; OR, THE HASTY MARRIAGE. 

Chapter YI. 

Restless and unhappy, Edgar was still a source of bitter uneasiness to his 
family, who, however they had disapproved his marriage, were too fondly 
attached to him not to share the griei which the early and untimely fate of 
Julia had left in his mind, a grief that time seemed to possess no power to 
dispel. An air of melancholy was still visible in his manner long after the 
first poignancy of anguish had subsided; and to Irvine, who from early 
intimacy and long observation of his too mutable character was enabled to 
judge accurately of his inmost thoughts, it became certain that sorrow for the 
loss of his wife preyed less on his mind than a sense of self-reproach for 
having disregarded the warnings and admonitions which would have saved 
him from the connection that had embittered his youth, and, by bringing 
Julia from scenes where she might have retained her primeval simplicity and 
innocence, had corrupted her heart and led her into temptation which she 
possessed not strength of mind to withstand. His self-love, too, was severely 
wounded by the disappointment, and by discovering his own want of discern¬ 
ment, which he resolved no more to trust; but on this subject there would 
never again be occasion to exercise it; for the same pertinacity which had 
made him the husband of Miss "Woodley, induced him now to declare himself 
henceforth invulnerable to the shafts of the blind deity. A gloom, almost 
amounting to moroseness, took possession of him; he shunned all society 
except that of Irvine; and the sister of his friend was the only female whoso 
company he could endure. His father and mother were again in despair, but 
Irvine revived their hopes. 

“ Leave all to time,” said he. “ Edgar is now suffering under the stings 
of disappointment and self-reproach. This gloom is unnatural to him, and 
whatever is unnatural cannot be permanent. The lesson he has received will 
be salutary; it will teach him to have less confidence in future; and he is 
every day advancing more rapidly towards that period when imagination 
resigns the reins to reason.” 

Change of scene was advised by his friends, and travelling was proposed. The 
restlessness which now marked his whole conduct led Edgar to seize with 
ayidity the idea, and he decided to go abroad. 

His parents, however, regretted his determination, as depriving them for an 
indefinite period of the solace and comfort of his presence ; they saw it was in 
vain to oppose it; nor did they so much deplore it, when they saw that the plan 
and the preparations for his departure seemed to rouse him from the state of 
apathy in which he had been plunged since the death of Julia. But, previous 
to his departure for the continent, Irvine persuaded him to visit an estate of 
his in Scotland, whither he was himself prevented going. Edgar had never 
been so far north; there was therefore novelty i\\ the proposal, and he 
acquiesced; for novelty only had now the power to draw him from himself, 
and to detach his thoughts from his late sorrow. 

Only one incident occurred during this journey. The weather was intensely 
warm, and Edgar, from the effects of recent indisposition, felt ill able to 
endure the heat of the meridian sun. He arose early, and enjoyed the balmy 
breeze of the morning ; and, when the coolness of evening had succeeded to 
the glare of day, lie again set forward. Insensibly the exercise and continue^ 
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change of scene seemed to allay that feverish restlessness which had taken 
possession of him before he left home. His mind was more ^composed ; and, 
though a sort of apathy, from which he had no power to rouse himself, seemed 
to benumb his faculties, he had no longer that wild and unsettled manner 
which had so much alarmed his friends. 

At the end of his third day’s journey Edgar stopped at a small village on 
the borders of Cumberland; it was romantically situated in a dell surrounded 
by high and healthy mountains; and the entire seclusion of the spot so well 
suited the present temper of his mind that he felt inclined to rest there the 
whole of the following day. Guided only by the light of the stars, and the 
gliminer of a very early moon, he strolled through the environs. A gentleman’s 
seat, which appeared to his imperfect view large and magnificent, raised its 
high towers about half a mile distant on the declivity of a lofty eminence; 
and, on his return to the little inn which he had made his asylum for the 
night, he inquired to whom it belonged. He was answered that it was 
Keswick Hall, the seat of the earl of that title. 

The family w r as only known to Edgar by name, but he recollected that Lady 
Elizabeth Keswick, the earl’s only daughter, was the intimate friend of Miss 
Denbeigh, and a concurrence of ideas brought a train of thoughts to his mind 
which threatened again to discompose him aud bring back all his former 
restlessness. His sleep was disturbed, aud the image of Miss Denbeigli 
continually flitted before his mental sight. 

At an early hour Edgar arose and walked out; he followed the first path 
that presented itself, and the tine calm weather soon seemed to restore his 
serenity. The visions of night were dispersed, and the form that had haunted 
his imagination had vanished with his slumbers. He ascended one of the 
steep hills, clothed with verdure, that majestically surrounded the village, 
and seemed to shut it from the rest of the world. At the distance of about a 
quarter of a mile, one solitary cottage stood alone in a spot so unmarked by^ 
human habitation that scarcely was the path trodden that conducted him to* 
the humble door. It stood open, but it appeared the abode of affliction as well 
as poverty, for a young w r oman, neatly though very poorly habited, stood in 
an agony of tears at the entrance, while an old man and several children, all 
apparently in equal distress, were trying to soothe her. Edgar, ever alive to 
the claims of humanity, was almost deterred from proceeding; for he had 
previously determined to ask if the cottage afforded a draught of milk. He 
disliked an intrusion on sorrow, however humble, but he had advanced so far 
that he could not retreat unseen, and the cottagers readily explained the cause 
of their grief. The old man, with the garrulity of age, and with a degree of 
feeling that would have reflected honour on any class, lamented the near 
approaching death of his aged partner, after a union of sixty years, and the 
young woman deplored the anticipated loss of a parent to herself and 
fatherless infants. The bedchamber of the invalid was only separated by a 
thin partition from the outer room, and Edgar heard the dying woman in 
fervent prayer. His heart, softened by his own woes, was more than usually 
susceptible of the misery of others; he listened with awe and deep feeling, ana 
-when the feeble voice ceased, he applauded the faith and hope which such an 
appeal discovered. He inquired whether she were attended by any medical 
man, and heard that her disease having been pronounced a gradual decay and 
beyond the reach of medicine, no hope remained. 

“ But she has the best attendance possible,” said the young woman, “ for 
my lord’s family are always very good to us ; and Lady Elizabeth herself visits 
her every day.” 

This intelligence produced an inquiry from Edgar concerning the family of 
Keswick. It was a fruitful theme; and the praises of Lady Elizabeth, of her 
charity, her piety, and her condescension filled every mouth. 

“ Her kindness and her advice,” said the grateful peasant, “ has reconciled 
my mother to leaving us, and has made her place her hope in Heaven. She 
reads to her and prays with her, and we could listen to licr for ever when she 
bids us try to deserve to meet my poor mother again where she is going.” 

Edgar was justly affected by all he heard. He was interested by the 
humble piety of the cottagers, and he was charmed by their account of Lady 
Elizabeth. 

“ And this,” said Edgar to himself, as he retraced his way to the inn, “ this 
is the bosom friend of Miss Denbeigh.” 

The contrast such a character presented to that of the woman he had 
preferred to her rushed with greater force than ever to his mind. He reso¬ 
lutely discarded the recollection, and tried to think on other subjects; but it 
would recur, and for the first time in his life he began to harbour a half-formed 
wish that he had at least permitted himself to know Miss Denbeigh. personally 
before he so pertinaciously rejected her. 

The weather proved sultry, and Edgar persevered in his resolution to remain 
for that day where he was. The scene of the morning dwelt on his memory; 
and though he was provided with books to beguile the tinm, he was so inclined 
to meditation that even poetry, his darling pursuit, failed to interest him, and 
screened from the sun by the umbrageous branches of a large and ancient oak 
he reclined beneath its shade, and the book dropped unheeded from his haud. 
lie partook of a solitary dinner, after which he resumed his station till the 
decline of day enabled him again to visit the interesting cottagers, with whom 
lie wished to leave some marks of his bounty previous to resuming his journey 
with the following dawn. 

To prolong his walk Edgar extended it in the direction leading to Keswick j 
Hall. He surveyed its noble and antique architecture, and thought of the 
character of her who was heiress to this domain. Had Julia proved like her, 
she might now have been alive, have contributed to his happiness, and left 
him no regret for his early contradiction to the will of his parents ; for that 
the destructive pursuits ot his wile had hastened her lute admitted not of a 
doubt. His heart beat violently, and all his wretchedness seemed at once to 
return. 

Without pausing to reflect further, Edgar hurried on ; but he had gone so 
far out of the direct path, that it was twilight when he reached the cottage. 
411 was silent j but the humble latch was unclosed, and the door stood open, | 


for the heat of the weather rendered all the air possible necessary for the 
invalid. He advanced unperceived. The afflicted peasants were assembled 
in a group round the bed, and heard not his approach. The door of the 
chamber was ajar; and what a scene presented itself! The father and 
daughter knelt on one side; on the other, in the same attitude of pious 
supplication, and in the act of reading aloud the prayers for the sick, he 
descried a form so delicate, so graceful, so fragile, that scarcely could Edgar 
| believe it human. It was that of a lovely girl of eighteen or twenty. Her 
profile was all of her countenance that was discernible ; but the transparency 
of her complexion, her eyes cast upward, her clasped hands and elegant figure, 
kept him in fixed and earnest gaze. She was simply dressed; but Edgar was 
convinced it could be only Lady Elizabeth Keswick he beheld. The voice in 
which the devotions were uttered was clear aud melodious; and her heart 
seemed so wholly engrossed by heaven, that she appeared scarcely like a 
creature of the earth. 

Involuntarily and silently Edgar joined in the devout service; and when 
the lady ceased he stood suspended, hoping she would recommence her sacred 
task; but it was concluded; and unwilling to intrude his presence on the 
stranger, he no sooner heard her move than he darted from the cottage ; and 
when the young peasant quitted the chamber of death and beheld him, he 
hastily put into her hand his intended donation, and with a sign of silence 
and secrcsy quitted the house, and pursued his way back to the inn, which he 
left at an early hour of the morning; and often as lie journeyed on was the 
cottage scene presented to his view by memory ; aud often in imagination did 
the seraph form of the fair minister of charity aud peace glide before him, 
such as she had appeared in her holy office ; and never did it recur but with 
renewed regret at his own unworthy choice, which had entailed disappoint¬ 
ment on himself and his family. 

Edgar returned to town certainly better than he left it; but his restlessness 
soon returned, and during the short period of his stay in town he roved from 
place to place, visiting nobody, and seeming ouly to find amusement in change pf 
scene. Every evening lie was to be seen at the different places of public enter¬ 
tainment, but seldom remained long at any; and often in the anguish of his mind 
would he roam the streets till a late hour of the night, with no purpose in 
view but to fly from the presence of those, who recalled to his recollection his 
own errors and the bitter consequences they had entailed on him. 

Determined to seek in other countries the peace he failed to find in his own, 
one week only was to intervene ere Edgar bade adieu to England, and in the 
varied classic scenes of Italy sought to gratify his taste for the sublime and 
beautiful in nature. In that week an incident occurred which afforded him 
food for reflection, and, ill his subsequent tour, often recurred to his memory 
with a fervent wish to solve the mystery that hung over it. 

Chapter VII. 

The fate of Sophia Denbeigh, once supposed by’their mutual friends to bo 
so nearly connected with that of Edgar, had been widely different; and while 
fie had successively known the tedium of suspense, the misery of an unhappy 
marriage, the pangs of separation, and the gloom of despair—while he led a 
wandering life, seeking in climes remote for the peace which his own mind 
failed to yield, running after novelty in any form, and journeying from place 
to place with the rapidity of a maniac— she was alternately enjoying the calm 
felicity of domestic life, the charms of grandeur, and the splendour of fashion¬ 
able life with no alloy to that buoyant spirit of delight which glowed on her 
cheeks and beamed from her eyes. 

At the time that the conduct of Julia had plunged Edgar into such an 
excess of distress, the attentions of Sir Edward Anville to Miss Denbeigh had 
begun to raise suspicions in the bosom of Lady Caroline, which his subsequent 
proposals to Sophia confirmed. Amidst the numerous suitors who had sought 
her favour, Sir Edward alone had been the secret choice of Sir Herbert and 
herself. Sir Edward was a military officer of high rank, good family, and 
distinguished attainments. His character was precisely formed for domestic 
happiness, and no reasonable objection could be formed to his wishes. It was 
evident that the heart of Sophia was untouched; but she had so little romance 
of disposition, and so much good sense, that it was no irrational conclusion to 
form that she might pass through life without being infected by the disease 
Called love; and the calm cheerfulness with which she yielded to the implied 
wishes of her aunt and father on the subject afforded good grounds for their 
conviction of her preference for Sir Edward. The preliminaries were adjusted, 
and Sophia became Lady Anville a very short time before Edgar, by the death 
of J ulia, was once more free. The event reached his ear at the time it occurred. 
It was related by some chance visitors; and the colour that mounted to the 
before-pale cheek of Edgar Arden spoke his sensibility to the subject. Sin¬ 
cerely indeed did he wish for the happiness of the amiable young creature, who 
he had now no doubt would have formed his own, had not his own pertiuacious 
opposition prevented it; and too plainly his now aching heart told him that in 
j her he might have found the rational and domestic companion calculated for a 
man of sense. The name of Miss Denbeigh never failed to excite the satirical 
observations of Julia, and seeing Edgar affected by the subject she failed not 
to prolong the theme, making every ill-natured remark that her fancy, fertile 
in that species of torture, could invent. The conversation drove Edgar to 
solitude, and now a desire to behold the iv;oman once destined for himself, aiul 
now irrecoverably consigned to another, became a prevalent wish ; but as yet 
j it was not destined to be accomplished. 

A tour through Scotland and Wales, in which Sir Herbert and Ludv 
Caroline accompanied them, occupied the first summer of Sophia’s marriage, 
and the following winter was again spent at Bath, which had been of such 
evident benefit to the declining health of Lady Caroline that her niece 
insisted on giving up the pleasures of London to accompany her aunt thither. 
Thus it was improbable that she and Edgar should meet, yet chance, or the 
power to whom mortals give that appellation, ordained that they should 
behold each other. 

The sudden renewal of those hostilities, which finally led to the peace of 
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Europe, had* compelled Sir Edward Anvillc, most unexpectedly, to quit his 
domestic circle and the wife to whom he became every day more devotedly 
attached, and once more to join the army on the continent. The awful crisis 
in perspective created naturally the most terrifying alarms in the bosoms of 
those connected by the endearing ties of affinity with the warriors on whom 
the fate of Europe seemed to depend, and Sophia was now destined to feel, in 
a superior degree^ the agitation of suspense, and all the anxiety attendant on 
war. In the absence of Sir Edward she had accepted the often repeated 
invitation of her friend, Lady Elizabeth Keswick, and had joined her at her 
father’s house in town, preparatory to going with them to Keswick Castle 
for a few weeks. 

Sir Herbert and Lady Caroline had promoted the plan in the hope that it 
would in some degree divert the mind of Sophia from dwelling constantly on 
the dangers to which her husband was exposed; and in no society was she 
so likely to enjoy a temporary suspension or her fears as in that of the friend 
to whom she had from infancy been attached. The vivacity of Lady 
Elizabeth was precisely of the description to benefit Sophia in her present 
state of mind, and to enliven without wearying her. Lady Anvillc declined 
going into public, for she felt without her best support in the absence of Sir 
Edward; but she joined with cheerfulness the select society that assembled 
beneath the roof of her friends, and paid unceremonious visits with Lady 
Elizabeth to the same friendly circle. 

Returning one evening from a small party, where the graces and talents of 
Lady Anvillc, her beautiful form and fascinating manners, had been the 
general theme of admiration, the horses in Lord Keswick’s carriage took 
fright at some object in the street, and a serious accident had nearly been the 
consequence. Sophia, who with Lady Elizabeth were the only inmates of the 
carriage, saw more plainly than her friend their danger, and with the presence 
of mind that distinguished her she put down the windows, and patiently waited 
the efforts of the surrounders to quiet the most unruly of the horses. She 
noticed particularly the unwearied exertions of one gentleman, whose appear¬ 
ance declared him of the higher classes. His indefatigable perseverance and 
judicious management enabled him at length to extricate the ladies from their 
perilous confinement, and by his arm they were assisted safely from the 
carriage. Another gentleman, who proved to be a friend of their deliverer, 
happened to be passing, and willingly lent his aid in conducting them to a 
stand of hackney coaches at a short distance. Their rescuer led forward 
Sophia, and his friend conducted Lady Elizabeth. The form and face of the 
first were enveloped in a large veil, but it could not wholly conceal the 
extreme elegance of her figure nor the graces of her person. Her soft voice 
and peculiarly musical accent fell with unusual interest on the ear of Edgar, 
for he it was; and even in the hurry and confusion of the scene, he 
was struck with an irresistible fascination in the appearance of the young 
unknown lady, which led him anxiously to wish the veil that concealed her 
features were removed, but this was a gratification not then to be afforded him. 
It was singular that Sophia, in her turn, thought the person of her deliverer 
more than commonly attractive, and his manners and countenance particularly 
pleasing; and a sort of undefined curiosity arose to learn his name, with a 
hope that in return for the information of the same nature, whjch Lady 
Elizabeth would of course think it necessary to give him in offering their 
parting thanks, he might impart it; but ere they reached a coach which had 
been twice unsuccessfully hailed, the words ‘‘Is not that a stand of coaches 
before us, Arden ? ” from the friend who followed with Lady Elizabeth, 
discovered to her that the hand which supported her had once been destined 
to lead her to the altar. She was recalled from the sudden agitation such a 
discovery produced by a coach answering to the call of Edgar, in which 
they were hastily placed and his card presented, while Lady Elizabeth gave 
the name of Lord Keswick, her father, in return. 

Their protectors took leave, the door was closed, and the coach drove off, 
while Sophia, incapable of uttering a syllable, still remained in mute wonder 
at the singularity of a circumstance, which had thus given to her view the 
pertinacious being who had rejected her hand, and was still unconscious of 
having beheld her. The name of Arden had been quickly caught by the ear 
of Lady Elizabeth ; but she fancied and hoped it had escaped the hearing of 
her friend. Quickly was she undeceived; for the total silence of Sophia told 
more plainly than any word that it had reached her. Wondering at, and half 
ashamed of, the repugnance she felt at alluding to the late encounter, Lady 
Anville at length mentioned it, saying she should forbear naming what had 
happened to her father and aunt for obvious reasons, in the propriety of 
which Lady Elizabeth concurred; and the subject was never afterwards 
reverted to by either. If Sophia had been struck with the fine person and 
polished manners of Edgar, not less had he been interested by her form and 
appearance. 

“ I would give anythiug to see the face belonging to that exquisitely 
graceful figure,” said he to his friend, as the coach containing the ladies drove 
off. “ I wish veils had never been invented, I know of no use they can 
possibly be.” 

“Nay,” answered the other, laughing, *' your observation makes that 
obvious enough methinks, and if .that lady had been your wife or daughter, 
should you not have wished, on such an occasion, that her beauty (supposing 
her to have possessed any) should have been concealed from the impertinence 
of public gazers? However, had your curiosity been gratified, it is just as 
probable that you would have beheld a Medusa as a Venus; a veil is as useful 
for one as the other.” 

“ I feel assured she is handsome,” said Edgar. “ At all events I never saw 
a form so interesting and graceful, nor heard a voice so enchantiugly 
musical.” 

A hearty laugh at Edgar’s expense was his friend’s answer. 

They had just reached the house of Arden, who had no sooner thrown 
himself on a sofa in his dressing-room, than he examined the card presented 
him by Lady Elizabeth. 

“ The Earl of Keswick, St. James’s Square! ” he exclaimed. “ This then 


is his daughter, the benevolent visitor of the northern cottage, whom her veil 
prevented me frojn recognising—the intimate friend of the Henbcmhs. Who 
then was the graceful incognita ? Surely neither of them could be. No, 
that was impossible ; she was married. Sir Edward Anville was gone abroad 
with the army, and it was very improbable his wife had remained in 
England.” 

So argued Edgar ; for he would not for an instant allow that he had seen 
and conversed with Miss Denbcigh under that or any other name, and yet a 
strange and restless curiosity hung over him, and vague suspicions haunted 
his mind. They were neither confirmed or refuted by the following note, 
which he received the next morning. 

“ The Earl of Keswick begs to offer his thanks to Mr. Arden, jointly with 
those of his lady, for the protection afforded the last evening to their daughter 
and her friend. *■ 

“ Lord Keswick would have made his acknowledgments to Mr. Arden in 
person, had not the commencement of a pre-arranged journey prevented 
him.” 

The same restlessness, which allowed not this note nor a night’s repose to 
quiet the mind of Edgar, led him at an unfashionably early hour to St. 
James’s Square; but the window-shutters of Keswick House were closed, and 
every indication of the absence of its owners convinced him that the journey 
to the country had certainly taken place, and consequently that he had, for 
the present, lost all chance of ascertaining the name of the unknown. 

Though vexed, Edgar was too much engrossed by his strong desire for 
novelty, and to see those parts of the continent yet unexplored, to retain regret 
long on any other subject, and he hastened to bid adieu to England, and in 
the wild recesses of Alpine scenery to seek food for meditation and wonder. 
Some strong and powerful sensation seemed requisite to rouse him from the 
mental abstraction which at times rendered him unequal to any exertion, and 
sunk him in the lowest depth of despondence. All the happy animation of 
his former character was banished by the one act of fatal imprudence, which, 
by robbing him of his self-confidence, had reduced him to a state of depression 
wholly foreign to his natural disposition. With grief Lady Arden beheld the 
alteration, and the parting scene was particularly distressing to both. In 
order to beguile as much as possible the long period of his absence, Miss 
Irvine had promised to pass the summer at the Hall, and her ladyship fondly 
hoped that the winter would bring back the wanderer. She flattered herself 
he would grow tired of a roving life, and be glad to return to the bosom of 
his family. 

She knew not the mind of Edgar, nor did she in the least suspect his actual 
intention, which was no less than to join the army on the continent, if there 
should be any prospect of a continuance of hostilities; for he felt it to be 
impossible to settle at once to the dull routine of domestic life; but this 
intention was never destined to be put in practice, for scarcely had he quitted 
England when a final period was put to the war, and the whole continent 
left free for him to range over at pleasure. France he abhorred, and would 
not even pause to view those places he had not before visited ; but hastened 
through it as fast as he could procure the necessary accommodation, nor 
stopped till he attained the foot of the Pyrenees. Here he halted with an 
intention to arrange his subsequent route, to write to his English friends, and 
to ramble for some days through the lovely scenes which this part of the 
south of France presented. 

Chapter YIII. 

After travelling with the fearful rapidity that had impelled his procedure 
since he left England, Edgar was glad to pause, and enjoy the calmness and 
beauty of the scenes now presented to his view. His mind seemed gradually 
to have assumed a new tone. Instead of the turbulcvce and disquiet, which 
had kept him in a state of perpetual restlessness, he was now subdued and 
pensive; the romance, which had been a predominant feature in his character, 
again appeared, and seating himself at the casement of the little inn, which 
he had made his temporary abode, with his eyes fixed on the majestic chain 
of the Pyrenees, that rose in awful majesty just opposite, and with their lofty 
peaks terminated the prospect, he would sit for hours in silence and medita¬ 
tion. For some days he contented himself with strolling out for an hour or 
two, entering the huts of the shepherds and herdsmen, and after contrasting 
the miserable cabins and bare walls with the neat cottages of the English 
peasantry, he would return to the inn, and again indulge in rumination on his 
native country. Gradually the subject that had weighed so heavily on his 
heart and obscured the prospect with a mist of hopeless despondence, seemed 
to fade from his memory. 

After several weeks spent in wandering amidst the Pyrenees, Edgar began 
to think of changing his station. His Health was materially benefited, and 
he had written to his friends in England and received letters from thence 
from liis father and mother*and from Irvine. The two former, Lady Arden 
in particular, with the delicacy that marked her character, refrained from all 
observations that would distress or annoy him, and it is probable that Irvine 
thought him sufficiently punished by all he had suffered from the conduct 
and fate of Julia, and forebore any allusion to recent events. With that 
spirit ot contradiction which had seemed to influence him on one subject, 
Edgar now felt an unaccountable anxiety to know the fate of her whom he 
had rejected, and he resolved to hazard an inquiry of Irvine after Lady 
Anville. * J 

“You will smile, Irvine,” said he, “at such an inquiry from me, but you 
would not wonder at my wish to hear of her welfare if you knew how highly 
I admire her character, and how fervently I hope that she enjoys a degree of 
happiness equal to her merits.” 

Irvine’s answer contained these words: “Be assured that your good 
wishes with regard to Lady Anvillc are realised. Sophia Denbeigh possesses a 
mind formed to make her happy in any situation, and if such a disposition, 
with a husband fondly attached, exalted rank, immense riches, and universal 
esteem, can contribute to temporal felicity, she has found it. She seems to haver 
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discovered the happy medium between seclusion and dissipation, and is just as 
much in the great world as a wise person would wish to be; she mixes Avith 
select society, but she is seldom to be found in the circles of indiscriminate 
gaiety. In every character she is consistent, nor, as Lady Anville, has she 
forfeited one of those rare qualities, which in Sophia Denbigh were so 
conspicuous and so admirable.” 

Edgar felt a pang shoot across his heart as he perused these words, and a 
fervent wish arose that he had waited before lie left England to ascertain who 
the veiled incognita was that he had met with Lady Elizabeth Keswick. 

“ And yet of what consequence is it r ” thought he. “ Even if it were Sophia 
Denbeigh herself I ought not to wish to behold her; me she must inevitably 
detest.” 

Edgar had at first intended to pass over to Spain, but after a few weeks’ 
residence he changed his plan, and determined to coast the Mediterranean as 
far as some port where he might embark for Italy, or, pursuing his way to the 
Alps, prolong his tour by crossing the mountains, and loitering to view their 
mighty and majestic scenery. In the latter plan lie was confirmed by meeting 
with an old acquaintance who was travelling in the same direction and meant 
to visit Italy by way of the Alps. Though not anxious for a companion, 
Edgar objected not to join Captain Warham,whose mirth and constant vivacity 
seemed to draw him out of himself. AVarham had been resident with some 
relations in the south of France, and was attached to the country; he had 
been deeply engaged in the late contest, and was now on his way to join some 
friends who were visiting Rome and Naples. 

“You shall go with me, Arden,” said he. “ I tell you, man, nothing will 
so effectually banish the blues, that so plentifully beset you, as the grand 
and sublime objects that Rome presents. My sister is of the party ; and if 
you can find nothing better to ao, I advise you to fall in love with her. I 
assure you Emily Warham is a prize that many of your countrymen have 
contended for, but she has hitherto been adamant to them all; and on second 
thoughts I believe there is no chance for you, for she was completely 
rejudiccd against you, and has abused you most unmercifully for slighting 
er favourite, Miss Denbeigh, now Lady Anville, and accused you of all 
manner of heinous sins ever since.” 

This was a tender subject to Edgar, but however contradictory it may 
appear, he no sooner heard that Miss AVarham was a friend of Sophia 
Dcnbeigh’s, than he had the strongest desire to know her, and resolved on 
immediately according to her brother’s proposal of accompanying him to 
Rome; but this desire soon abated, and he relapsed into his wonted depression 
long before they reached the great capital of the world. 

The prevailing temper of Edgar’s mind seemed now a complete indifference 
and apathy that appeared daily to increase. AVarham, who was extremely good- 
natured, was much hurt to observe it, and endeavoured by every means m his 
power to rouse him, but all was ineffectual; Edgar expressed a strong desire 
to loiter on his journey, and would have passed whole days in inaction, but 
AVarham was anxious to join his sister; so finding the apathy of his fellow 
traveller must inevitably delay their proceeding, he excused himself from 
being detained by his desire to meet his friends, and proceeded onward alone. 

Edgar and his servant slowly followed, and at length reaching Rome a 
fortnight after AA r arham, established themselves at an obscure house of recep¬ 
tion for travellers, that Edgar might indulge his wish of being as much alone 
as possible. The very first evening of his arrival, the same restlessness which 
had again assumed dominion over him drew him out to ramble over scenes 
so attractive to the curious traveller. The vast and stupendous fabric of the 
Colosseum was the object that drew his wondering eye to its curious and 
dismantled walls. To sec and meditate on its immense mass of ruins by 
moonlight had been a cherished resolution of Edgar from the hour he had 
determined to visit Rome. The more he reflected upon it, the less dosire he 
felt to join AVarliam’s friends, for his unsettled state of mind as yet unfitted 
him for society. Like JJamlet , “ Alan delighted not him, nor woman 
neither.” lie had not therefore now, lie thought, the smallest curiosity to 
behold the vaunted sister of his friend, and preferred rambling alone over all 
the vast relics of Rome, and examining them *at his leisure, unrestrained by 
time or the rules of etiquette, to which becoming ono of an English party 
would have subjected him, , 

It was on a serene, warm evening, such as are rarely known save in j 
southern climates, that beneath a cloudless sky and brilliant moon, Edgar 
directed his steps to this scene of grandeur and desolation. Detaching his 
mind as much as possible from his own peculiar regrets, and devoting it to 
considering the present wonders that surrounded him, he proceeded along the 
Via Sacra, and passing beneath the arch of Titus, approached the vast fabric, 
once the scene of Nero’s ostentation and A r cspasian’s magnificence. A\ r ith 
awe and wonder his eye dwelt curiously on the massy edifice, “ crenelated 
Avails, immense stones suspended in the air, arches covered Avith Avceds and 
shrubs, vaults opening upon other ruins; in short, above, below, and around, 
one vast collection of magnificence and devastation, of grandeur and decay.” 

The profound silence Avhich enveloped the Avliole, interrupted only by the 
light steps of the Avandcrer, added to the ravc such a scene must naturally 
inspire ; and the mind of Edgar, from its scarcely recovered depression, Avas 
precisely in the state to imbibe the impression it Avas calculated to make, 
Absorbed by the numerous feelings to Avhich tho sight gave birth, he Avas only 
aroused from the profound meditation into Avhich he had fallen as he leaned 
on the base of an ancient but superb column, by the unwelcome sound of 
human footsteps; he had chosen to come alone, and alone he Avished to 
remain. That silent hour had been particularly selected, for the purpose that 
no intruder might destroy the effects he Avished it to produce. Retreating 
behind the column on which his arm had rested, he determined to conceal 
himself till the persons or person had passed, and scarcely had he secured a 
retreat, Avhen the loud laugh of a female broke on the solemn silence around, 
and sounded on the car of Edgar so discordantly, that Avith added care he 
secluded his form from the observation of the intruders. The long floating 
ypils and light drapery of two female figures winding through a row of 


columns to the right, were soon discernible. But Avhat were his feelings 
Avhen the English language, clearly pronounced by a native of his own 
| country, reached his ear. The jocund sound of mirth grated harshly on his 
hearing, but the familiar accents of his native tongue awakened all his 
curiosity, and he listened anxiously. 

In answer to some observation of her companion one of the ladies said, 
“ It is altogether a most singular coincidence, and you may lecture as much 
as you please, but I shall just enjoy playing the tyrant unmercifully in such a 
case, more than anything in the world. Oh how I should like to humble 
such a proud spirit, and even Mr. Irvine acknoAvledgcs that Arden possesses 
still more pride than the rest of his family.” 

Edgar listened Avith breathless eagerness. 

“And yet,” said another voice in sweet and low accents, “to do him 
justice he did not prove that by his marriage.” 

“ Oh, name it not! ” exclaimed the other. “It was an instance of self- 
Avill and opposition I can ncA r cr forgi\*e. Oh for an opportunity of retaliation! 
111 bring him to my feet it possible, and in his present pensive mood, vvho 
knows but I may effect it, and then, most mighty sir, you shall receive the 
reward due to him who could reject a Sophia by being spurned as you 
deserve.” J 

“You are too bitter, Emily,” said her friend; “but let us not bewilder 
ourselves in the ruins, or Ave shall find a difficulty in retracing our steps. 
Hark! there they are—let us rejoin them.” 

The approach of a large party Avas now distinctly heard, and AVarham’s 
voice above the others convinced Edgar that it Avas the English party of 
friends Avhom he had appointed to meet; but Aliss AVarham’s disclosure of 
her resolution to captivate him had raised all the contradiction still prevalent 
in his disposition, and Avith his wonted haste he determined to disappoint her 
by aA r oiding the whole party. “Her Avords bespoke her a mere coquette,” 
thought he, “ and I am in no mood to become the toy of a vain Avoman. Time 
was when I could have repaid her in her oAvn coin; but iioav, Avith broken 
spirits and an abstracted mind, I am not fit to encounter the sportive vivacity 
of Avit and happiness.” 

Gliding unseen from the spot by a circuitous route, Edgar evaded a discovery, 
and returned to the inn to sleep. On the folloAving morning he Avas visited 
by AVarham, who vainly persuaded him to join his friends ; Edgar pleaded 
illness and depression of spirits, and finally a determination to avoid all 
English society. 

“ And a very foolish determination it is,” said AA r arham. “ Excuse me for 
saying so, Arden, but I knoAv you Avill live to repent it.” 

Edgar Avas, hoAvcver, impenetrable, nor could any entreaties of AVarham 
avail to iuduce him to forego his once formed resolution, and lie at length 
secretly contrived a plan to escape from Rome during the period the English 
travellers should remain there. The villas in its neighbourhood, Tivoli, 
Frcscati, and the beautiful retreats on the Tiber were all to be visited, and 
afforded him an opportunity to escape from the kind intentions of Miss 
AVarham, and pursue alone his intended route. He fancied that AVarham 
had participated in his sister’s plan, and Avas even more seriously desirous 
that he should be introduced to her than his manner had before discovered ; 
for he looked vexed and half-displeased at the positive refusal of Edgar. The 
latter, however, Avith his usual pertinacity of character, persevered, and 
AVarham departed without him. 

AVarham had no sooner disappeared than summoning his servant, Edgar 
ordered him to prepare immediately for quitting Rome, and busied himself in 
making the necessary inquiries, and tracing out his intended route. AVhile 
engaged in this occupation, fretful and impatient, he more than once caught 
himself thinking of the English party, half-Avishing he had suffered himself 
to be persuaded to join them. “ But it is too late now,” thought he, “ they 
have heard my determination from AVarham, and I should not choose to subject 
myself to ridicule by retracting. Besides, that Miss AVarham, I am convinced,, 
is a consummate coquette, and seems to have fixed upon mo as an aim, for 
Avhich reason alone 1 will avoid them. Yes, once more I am resolved,” and 
as he spoke, he arose, and leaving his maps and books open on the table, he 
rambled out to meditate again on Avhich road he should pursue. His reverie 
was, hoAvcycr, interrupted by observing at a distance an English cquipago, 
driving swiftly along as if to overtake a large party Avho were Avalking on tho 
road; he paused to mark them, for he had no doubt they were precisely thoso 
Avhom he had resolved to avoid, and they, or at least some of them, seemed, 
like himself, about to quit Rome; for the carriage, laden as if lor travelling, 
stopped, and some of the company Avho appeared to be taking leave of the 
others Avcrc apparently about to enter it. A pocket telescope enabled him to 
obtain a tolerably distinct vicAv of each individual, and he Avas struck at once 
Avith the tall, graceful form of one of the ladies; she Avas so much like it 
figure that had rarely been absent from his mental view since he beheld it, 
that he watched her Avith cagorness, and srav her, after Avaving her hand, 
jump into the carriage; sho Avas followed by another female and a gentleman, 
and they drove off immediately. 

Edgar had now a neAv subject for reflection, and scarcely had he regained 
tho inn Avhen lie Avas overtaken by AVarham. “ Let me make one more 
attempt to persuade you to join us, Arden,” said he. “That part of the 
company, to Avhom it Avas natural onough perhaps that you should object, 
have just separated from the rest, and arc not to rejoin us perhaps before we 
return to England, but certainly not before we reach Naples.” 

“ You are quite mistakon,” said Edgar, “if you think I made any excep¬ 
tions, Avhen all were strangers to me, and consequently all indifferent.” 

“Nay,” said AVarham, “there was nothing very extraordinary*in your 
objecting to meet Sir Edward and Lady Anville, eA f crything* considered, and 
the Keswicks of course as their friends, but they are noAv gone. Sir Edward 
is hardly recovered from the effects of liis wound, and Lady Elizabeth would 
not be persuaded to leave them, and faith! the charm that attached me to tho 
party is gone with her, for she is the loveliest woman I know, except Lady 
Anville herself.” ’ 1 ; 
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The information this speech conveyed, far from having the effect expected 
by AVarham, had nearly thrown Edgar into a paroxysm of passion, he was 
vexed beyond all description at having by his own fault missed an introduc¬ 
tion to Lady Elizabeth Keswick, whose form had never ceased to occupy his 
imagination since he had beheld her administering comfort to the dying 
cottager, and he fancied that curiosity alone, and a desire to atone by the 
attentions of a gentleman for whatever might have appeared offensive in his 
former conduct, only prompted the desire he felt to behold and know Lady 
Anville. 

Instead of acceding to the wishes of "Warham, Edgar was now more than 
ever determined against seeing- his sister, and positively declared his con¬ 
tinued resolution to quit Rome immediately, to view some of the old villas in 
its neighbourhood, which he put in execution the very same afternoon, 
journeying forward with as much rapidity as he could exert, mortified at what 
had occurred at Rome, and scarcely caring whither he went. 

Chapter IX. 

Cheerless and dissatisfied, Edgar journeyed on. The varied and ever inte¬ 
resting beauties of the banks of the Tiber, their numberless curiosities, their 
inestimable antiquities, with all the countless objects of interest so dear to the 
inquiring traveller, all were lost on him. The same spirit of discontent which 
had so long and tenaciously possessed his mind, held dominion over him, and 
swayed him with unrelenting perseverance. Far different, meantime, was the 
tour of those who Occupied, in spite of himself, such a large portion of his 
thoughts. 

Sir Edward and Lady Anville and their suite travelled leisurely, as well to 
view with ease and comfort all that was curious and worthy observation, as 
to accommodate Sir Edward, whose health, from the effect of an unhealed 
wound, was yet far from being established. The unremitting attentions of 
his wife and her amiable young friend, together with the novelty and beauty 
of the scenes they passed through, greatly contributed to his restoration ; and 
all around him were flattered with the sanguine hope of his perfect recovery 
ere he should again behold the shores of England. Lively and animated, the 
pen and pencil of Sophia were employed in noting down all that was most 
worthy of record; and often they lingered amid the wild recesses of the 
Apennines; and while Sophia, with all the buoyancy of youth and health, 
climbed some high rock to sketch a picturesque view, Sir Edward and Lady 
Elizabeth were occupied by admiring the graces and elegance of her form and 
the beauty of her countenance, illumined by genius and taste, and radiant 
with happiness. 

It was on one of these occasions that, raised to a considerable height above 
the level earth, and with the aid of the pocket telescope she always carried, 
Sophia obtained a view of greater extent than usual, and was struck by the 
appearance of an isolated dwelling, perched like the eyrie of the eagle on 
the point of an eminence, so steep and scraggy, that to her it appeared inac¬ 
cessible. It was overhung by a ponderous rock, and the situation was wilder 
and more remote than any she had yet observed. It could, if inhabited, be 
only the abode of a shepherd or a hermit; and of the latter, though she had 
often read, she concluded few were now to be found; but her curiosity was 
strongly raised; and, after having effected her purpose by taking a sketch of 
the view, she descended to her companions, and, relating her discovery, pro¬ 
posed they should explore the spot, and try to discover if there were inha¬ 
bitants. It seemed as though some presentiment had actuated her; for, 
contrary to her usual gentleness and compliance, she persisted, contrary to 
Sir Edward’s persuasions, to entreat them to accompany her, and having at 
length prevailed on them, they long rambled about in various directions before 
they could find any approach; and, when at length they discovered the narrow 
path, that in a circular form seemed to wind round the rock, it was so 
craggy and perpendicular, that the difficulty of attaining the summit, they 
were convinced, must be infinite. While half-way up the path they rested to 
contemplate the obstacles that remained to encounter, they were all at once 
struck by the sound of a bell, succeeded by a chaunt of several voices, which 
appeared to proceed from the very rock they were ascending, but higher up, 
and at a little distance. 

Sir Edward’s strength was inadequate to hastening ; and, leaving him with 
Lady Elizabeth and the servants, Lady Anville pursued her way till she 
reached the very spot she had discerned with the telescope. A low Gothic 
door that stood open gave her admittance to a small and singularly formed 
chapel. It was hewn out of the solid rock ; and the group within, on which 
her eye instantly rested, was so extraordinary and picturesque, that she stood 
entranced with wonder.. A venerable man, whose habit and office declared him 
to be a priest of the Catholic Church, was performing the Roman service, and 
stood near a rudely-formed altar. Before it knelt a female in plain attire, but in 
the bloom of youth and beauty, and behind her were two or three peasants and 
domestics, for such by their dress they seemed. The entrance of the intruder 
was Unnoticed; for, though they saw her, it interrupted not their attention 
to their devotion. Sophia, too, knelt by the stranger till the service was 
concluded, which was in a very short time; and then, apologising for her 
intrusion, she said they were English travellers, who had been led by curiosity 
to explore the situation of their singular dwelling. She spoke in French, and 
the old man answered in that language, offering to her and her friends such 
refreshment and accommodation as the cell of a recluse contained. The pretty 
damsel who remained standing silently by him, gave him her arm, and they 
quitted the rock-cliapcl, proceeding to the small hermitage adjoining, which, 
though rude and confined, was furnished with necessaries, and sheltered from 
the inclemency of the weather. 

Sir Edward and Lady Elizabeth now joined them, and were received by the 
good priest with hospitality. Ilis language and manner were evidently those 
of a man who had been accustomed to the world, and the profound melancholy 
of his countenance discovered that sorrow had combined with poverty to drive 
him from the haunts of men. In answer to some observations of Sir Edward, 
on finding a member of a religious order in a spot so isolated, he said, “ I am, 


as you will guess, one of those expatriated priests, who, to save his life, has 
been compelled for ever to forsake his country. Of one of the first families in 
France, I beheld an only brother, the lather of this my innocent Madelainc, 
led to the guillotine, and with the rest of his family (myself and this poor 
victim excepted) suffer an untimely death. In the dead of night I escaped a 
similar fate, and with this my little charge fled from ungrateful France. In 
the heart of the Apennines we found what I then intended should be only a 
temporary asylum ; for my plan was to reach a monastery, where both might 
be safe, but my age was not equal to the fatigue, and I sank under it. 
Supported by the bounty of shepherds and the cares of Madelaine, I recovered 
from actual sickness, but my habitual strength was gone. The trifling sum I 
had saved and secreted about my person has enabled me to subsist in this way, 
and never shall I be able to proceed farther, I fear. Much could I wish to 
reach a monastery of fathers some leagues farther in Italy, and end my life 
with them; but unless I could find an asylum for Madelainc, this hope I 
must resign.” 

! The holy man then paused, and Lady Anville, ever active in benevolence, 
summoned Sir Edward and her friend to a conference, in which her propo¬ 
sitions met, as they generally did, an undivided assent, and they returned to 
propose to Father J aques the result of their deliberations. 

Lady Anville offered to take the young Madelainc under her own protection, 
and to provide her with the means of subsistence, requiring only from the 
priest such documents as might prove her birth, should the late revolution in 
public affairs enable her to claim the inheritance of her ancestors. Joyfully 
the holy man accepted the proposal; he only stipulated that Madelainc should 
be permitted to continue in the faith of her fathers, which was readily 
promised. 

It was the intention of the party to return to England by France, and there 
it was determined the necessary inquiries should be made. The family of 
Madelainc was ancient and noble, and she was by birth related to some of the 
first houses. The interference of Sir Edward Anville might therefore restore 
her to the consideration and wealth to which she was by birth entitled. The 
separation between Madelainc and the uncle who had so kindly protected her 
was deferred by the benevolent resolution of their new friends to convey the 
good priest to the monastery he had chosen. life seemed to be ebbing apace; 
it was desirable that his age should receive the care and attention which his 
infirmities required, and his soul those consolations which religion only can 
yield. 

The humane intention of the travellers was put in execution as soon as their 
new friends had made their few necessary preparations for quitting their 
isolated abode. Father J aques was conveyed in one of the travelling carriages 
by Sir Edward and his own valet to the monastery, and Lady Anville and her 
friend remained with Madelainc during his absence. The tears of the latter 
flowed copiously at parting from the only relation that she knew; but novelty 
and the kindness of her new patrons soon dried them. 

The person of Madelaine was pretty and interesting, her manners were 
naive and affectionate, and she had much of the French sprightliness and 
vivacity in her demeanour. She grew daily a greater favourite with her 
benefactors and soon made no small proficiency in their language. She 
accompanied them into France and finally attended them to England, where 
she became one of their family, and the benevolence, which had rescued her 
from solitude and poverty, was amply recompensed by the gratitude and 
docility she displayed. 

While Sophia, who internally congratulated herself that she had avoided 
encountering- Edgar, reached her native land in safety, where she was soon 
wholly engrossed by her attendance on Sir Edward, whose health was in a 
precarious state, Arden continued to run over Italy in quest of the peace 
which his own bosom failed to bestow. In the course of his wanderings ho 
reached that spot in the Apennines fyom whence the Anvilles had transported 
Madelaine and her uncle. The story, yet fresh in the memories of tin peasants, 
was eagerly related to him by the shepherds at whose hut he claimed shelter, 
and he was able to trace the authors of this benevolent action from knowing 
they had taken this route. In the description given by them of the travellers 
he recognised the lovely woman he had accidentally met in town, and again 
his irritability was excited at having brought before his mental view the 
charms, the virtues, and the usefulness of those whose existence lie would 
willingly forget. Persuaded that Lady Elizabeth Keswick was the charitable 
and beautiful lady praised by the shepherds, he dwelt with enthusiasm on the 
recollection of her form, such as it had appeared to him in the transient view 
he had obtained of her in the cottage in the north, and at length wound 
himself up to such a pitch that he resolved on returning home immediately, 
getting introduced to Lord Keswick, and proposing himself a candidate for his 
daughter’s hand. 

On this plan Edgar pondered while he traversed the wilds of the Apennines 
in all directions. Alike in solitude and in crowds it took full possession of 
his imagination. Endued ivith a copious share of self-love, he felt convinced 
that-she would, accept him; at first, perhaps, she might be prejudiced against 
him by his rejection of her favourite friend, but he had no doubt he should 
finally succeed. 

Directing his course homewards, therefore, he was on the point of setting 
off for England just two months after the Anvilles had reached it, when a 
letter from Irvine at once anihilatcd hope and demolished the air-built castles 
with the erection of which he had amused his fancy. All at one blow fell to 
the ground; for it informed him that Lady Elizabeth Keswick was married, 
much to the satisfaction of her family and friends, to an intimate friend and 
associate of Sir Edward Anville. 

Vexed, mortified, and indignant, Edgar cast the letter from him in a tumult 
of passion. All his nervous irritability returned with fearful violence; his 
wanderings recommenced with a resolution never more to inquire concerning 
those who had been the primary cause of all he had suffered; and he wrote to 
Irvine desiring him never again to mention to him either Lady Anville or her 
friend; and so ingenious was he in glossing over his own errors, that he too£ 
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pains to convince himself that the projected marriage with Sophia Denbeigh 
had been the origin of all his sufferings and misfortunes. Had not the eager¬ 
ness of his relations to accomplish it driven him from home, he would never 
have encountered the fascinating Julia, and consequently would have avoided 
the long train of miseries which his connection with her had entailed on him. 

So prone is human nature to this kind of sophistry, that never once did 
Edgar allow himself to have been the real cause of all his own calamities, till 
long experience and maturcr years had convinced him that his ungoverned 
passions, his wilfulness and pertinacity, destined to carry their punishment 
with them, had originally led him from the path of peace, and that blindly 
yielding himself to their direction, he had plunged into the labyrinth of error 
into which such guides w r erc most likely to conduct him. 

While Edgar in vain repinings and fruitless discontent was traversing the 
Continent, Lord and Lady Arden remained in anxiety as to his health and 
proceedings, which his short, unfrequent letters were ill-calculated to relieve. 
The health of the former was at length so much injured that the faculty 
advised a change of climate, and it was determined that they should join their 
son in Italy, in the hope at once of relieving their anxious fears on his 
account, and of prevailing on him to return to his family and his friends in 
his native land. 

(To be continuedJ 
THE STREAM. 

Still flowing onward, merry stream, Gleams of sadness, gleams of gladness, 

Ever laughing, ever gay, ' Till he anchors in the grave. 

’Neath the bridge and ’ncath the branches. Thou merry, merry, joyous stream ! 

Far from noisy men away. Ever laughing, ever gay, 

Now through fields of starry daisies ; As gazing down upon thee now, 

Now ’neath tangled roots and mazes ; Thou mindcst me of man’s decay; 

Glistening in the sunny beam ; For thou wert here ere man was made, 

JStill laughing onward, merry stream ! And surely wilt outlive us all; 

Topples are thy boon companions, Through the meadow, down the valley 

Willows stoop and kiss thy lip ; Thou wilt ever, ever fall! 

H ere the iris, over waving, ! And lie who singetli of thee now, 

Stoop and from thy crystal sip. I Soon his voice will die away ; 

Now falling from little mountains, But thou wilt never, never stop— 

Now o’er stones and ruined fountains, Thou ’It outlive the longest clay 1 

Now 7 through shadow’s dark and dreary, Laughing, playing with the flowers, 

Round the rushes never weary, Caring not lor man’s decay ; 

On, on, where eye hath never seen, Through the sunshine, through tho 

Laughing thou gocst, merry stream ! ' shadow, 

J ust like the changing life of man, Thou ’It be ever, ever gay! 

Now through sunshine, now through H. P. 

shade; 

THE LADY OF THE FELL HOUSE. 

Chapter XXI. 

Like most women at once weak and pretty, Lady Elphinstone was excessively 
vain, and she had at first sought to fix Captain Greville’s attention upon herself, 
forgetting for the moment Mr. Lorimcr, for whose sake she had so much 
wished to remain at home. When she saw that Greville’s attentions were 
seriously directed towards Sylvia, she became piqued and jealous, and 
endeavoured by various little arts to interrupt what she chose to consider a 
foolish flirtation, and draw his attentions hack to herself. Sir Frederick saw 
through it all. ’Besides his paramount object of effectually severing Guen- 
dolen and Grcville, he was really fond of Sylvia, and knowing that his own 
extravagance rendered it impossible for him to give her a dowry, he wished to 
encourage as much as possible what appeared likely to become a love-match, 
in which the question of money was of minor importance. He knew also 
that Grcville was entirely his own master, and had no relations except an 
indulgent mother to consult in his choice. In addition to this, brutally as 
he treated his wife, he was inordinately jealous of her. It might seem 
astonishing that his jealousy had never taken alarm at the influence Mr. 
Lorimcr had acquired over her. But there his pride had interfered. A tutor ? 
Had the thought been suggested to him, (for it never would have spon¬ 
taneously arisen in his own mind,) he would have stared with amazement, 
and laughed at the possibility of such a thing. A tutor! lie would as 
soon have been jealous of one of the footmen. With Harry Grcville, however, 
the case was totally different, and at the moment when Gucndolcn’s com¬ 
panion had directed his attention towards them, a sharp reprimand from him 
had been followed by a fit of pouting on the part of the lady, who, though 
she submitted like a slave when his harshness was undeserved, invariably 
made some weak show of resistance if she felt that his censure was merited. 

“ It is very foolish and wrong,’' said the lady, “ to allow such young 
girls to flirt.” 

“You probably think that amusement ought to be reserved for married 
ladies,” retorted Sir Frederick with a sneer, “ but it is more than a flirtation, 
I trust. Grcville is evidently serious, and it is a most desirable match.” 

‘‘.Poor child!” murmured Lady Elphinstone, with a deep sigh. “What 
chance of happiness has she if she marries at her age?” 

“ The same chance that you had, if you had not chosen to throw it away,” 
Jic replied ; and taking hold of her arm above the elbow without any show of 
violence, he inflicted the most acute torture by the pinch that he gave it. She 
turned pale, and winced, and screamed faintly. Greville turned hastily, and 
asked what was the matter. 

“ Only a spasm in my side,” she answered. “ It is gone now.” 

But Guendolen’s new 7 friend, who.had been watching them closely through 
the glasses, started up suddenly, exclaiming, “ The brute ! He has actually 
pinched her arm till she cried out with the pain !” 

“What is that you say ?” asked Gucndolcn, leaning forward. 

He explained to her the scene that he had witnessed. 

“ I will be back in a few minutes,” she said ; and drawing the hood of her 
cloak over her head, she hastily left the box. 


The artist continued his w r atcli with deep interest. Sylvia and Greville 
were fully occupied with their own conversation; Lady Elphinstone was 
looking resolutely towards the stage, trying to keep down her tears ; and Sir 
Frederick was leaning back, eyeing her with a cynical smile, when the door 
opened behind him, and Guendolen noiselessly entered. She laid one finger 
lightly on Sir Frederick’s shoulder. He started round; and when he saw 
who it was, cast an alarmed glance upon Greville. She merely raised her 
finger in an attitude of admonition, pointed towards Lady Elphinstone, turned 
quickly, and was gone before he had recovered from his surprise. Ilis 
anxious glance towards Grcville, however, had admitted her into a secret. 
She recalled all that had been said about the bet, and understood that Sir 
Frederick was jealous of his friend. She would not let herself be seen by tho 
faithless Harry on that occasion, but the next time he accompanied the party 
she determined to be present, and to treat him with the cool contempt that lie 
deserved. She returned to her own box silent and pensive, and found her 
new friend more puzzled than ever. The air of authority she had assumed 
over Sir Frederick was not to be mistaken. He, a haughty tyrant, as was 
evident from his whole demeanour, had received her admonition with 
humility ; and his eyes as they followed her when she retired had expressed 
passionate love! That she did not return it was clear from the haughty 
contempt of the glance she had cast on him. She resumed her seat with ail 
air of weariness, and sighed heavily. The artist’s attention was fajumoro 
occupied by her than by tho performance on the stage. A strange pfflt was 
unfolding itself, in which he foresaw that he might soon be called upon to 
become an actor; and the more he studied the characters, the more he felt 
that he would willingly take the part even of a supernumerary or a scene- 
shifter, so that he might remain near the fair prima donna. 

“ And yet,” thought he, as he watched her, “ she does not give one thought 
to me. Her miud is full of those other people. The time may come when it 
will be different.” 

It seemed, however, that his humility had misled him; for she suddenly 
looked up, and said, “ Though I cannot at present tell you my name, you will, 
perhaps, have no objection to inform me of yours ? ” 

“ My name,” he said, brightening up at the idea that she had after all been 
thinking of him, “ is Leicester Wilburn. By profession, as I told you, I am 
an artist; and here,” he added, offering her a card, “ is my address.” 

She smiled at the eagerness he showed to communicate as much as possible 
concerning himself. 

“ Do you live alone ? ” she asked, as looked at the card. 

“ Quite alone,” he replied ; “ I have hut one relation—my mother, and she 
lives at Ilfracombe. I have scarcely any acquaintances in London, and not a 
single friend, unless I may now say that I have one.” 

“ We arc both hermits dwelling in the desert, that is very evident,” she 
observed, “and I now quite understand the impulse that prompted nic to 
address you. You will hardly credit it, but I was almost as much astonished 
as you could be when I found you sitting in the carriage beside me.” 

“ Some good spirit was at work,” he said, “ like the genii who so kindly 
undertook to manage the affairs of Prince Camaralzaman and the Princess of 
China, only that the distances to be traversed were not so tremendous.” 

“Nay, much more so,” said Guendolen, smiling, “for they arc tho 
enormous distances that society and the proprieties have placed between, 
human beings." 

“No one has had reason to feel those distances more than myself,” said 
Leicester Wilburn. “ My life has been so utterly isolated since I came to 
London, that for all purposes of social communion I might as well have been 
looking through a telescope at the people in the moon.” 

“ Do you not go into the country sometimes ? ” she asked.. 

“Yes, almost every Sunday,” he replied, “I take my sketchbook and 
ramble fifteen or twenty miles from town.” 

“ Do you ride ? ” she inquired. 

“ I used to do so,” lie replied, “ hut since I came to town I have not indulged 
in any amusement. You will understand why : my mother is infirm in health, 
wholly dependent on me, and I am almost unknown in my profession.” 

Guendolen cast on him a look that was almost affectionate. “ I reverence 
such self-denial more than I can express,” said she. “ My friend, you are less 
solitary than I in the world, if you still have a mother; you arc richer than I 
while you toil for her; you are happier than I in being called upon to suffer 
privation for her sake. My mother is only a vague remembrance to me, a 
dream of smiles, sweet songs, kind words, and affectionate cares. I was hufe 
six years old when I lost her, hut I would give all I possess to have her back 
again with the proud privilege of toiling for her sake.” 

Leicester seized Guendolcn’s hand and pressed it to his lips enthusiastically; 
she returned the pressure of his hand with a gripe almost as strong as his own, 
and looked with pleasure at his heaving chest and brightened, eye. 

“That is a fine loyal soul,” she thought to herself, “noble and generous?, 
and unspoiled by the world. Arc you fond of riding ? ” she asked, abruptly 
renewing their conversation. “ Do you prefer it to walking ? ” 

“Walking,” he replied, “is doubtless the more independent mode of 
progression, and if time is no object, it is, for an artist, the pleasanter. But 
to be mounted on a good horse, and scamper through the fresh mornino' air is 
perhaps one of the most delightfully iutoxicating sensations in nature.*? 

“ Then at seven o’clock to-morrow morning, if you will he at Kilbura 
station, we will enjoy that pleasure in company,” said Guendolen. “I have 
two fine horses that will take us any distance to-morrow, for they have had 
very little exercise of late. The ride will he a treat for me also, for I liava 
been for the last six weeks in close attendance on a sick child.” 

“ A sick child! ” repeated Leicester, quite aghast, “ Have you any children > ’• 

“ I did not say it was my own child,” replied Guendolen. 

It happened that she had a little while before drawn the glove from her left 
hand, and she saw that his eye had rested upon the wedding-rin«- which she of 
course wore, and he had turned pale and looked away. “ Continue in your error, 
my good friend,” she thought to herself; “ it is as well that it should be so." 
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For about half an hour Leicester Wilburn remained silent, his eyes fixed on 
the stage, but his thoughts very differently occupied. At the end of that time 
he drew himself up as though he had arrived at a sudden resolution, passed 
his hand across his forehead as if sweeping a mist from before his eyes, and 
heaved a deep resolute inspiration. It recalled Guendolen from a reverie into 
which she had fallen with her eyes fixed upon Harry Grcvillc and Sylvia. 
She, too, roused herself, turned her eyes resolutely from the painful object, 
and heaved a deep breath. 

“Have you made up your mind yet?” she asked, assuming a playful 
tone. “ Will you join me in my ride to-morrow or not ? ” 

“ Oh, how can you doubt it ? ” he exclaimed. “ The honour would be too 
great to decline, if it were possible to resist the pleasure.” 

“ That is a very pretty double compliment for a hermit,” said she. “ If you 
cultivate your talent in that direction, you will become as good a flatterer as 
any man of the world, with a touch of originality that makes the sweet poison 
all the tnorc racy and piquant.” 

“ Do not call me a flatterer,” said he; “ it is only that I speak out plainly 
what a more polished man would perhaps seek to disguise.” 

“I accept the excuse,” said Guendolen; “women are ahvays glad of an 
excuse for believing flattery to be something different from what it really is. 
It is agreed then—to-morrow morning at seven.” 

“ I shall be delighted,” said he. 

“.You will have my groom’s horse,” continued Guendolen, “ which is quite 
as good a one as my own, and, strange to say, not a much better one—for, in 
general, I remark that the groom, by some management, generally contrives 
to ride a better horse than his master. Having a companion, I can, of course, 
dispense witli Jacob’s attendance, as, in fact, I do upon every possible occasion. 
The dear child who has been ill frequently accompanies me, and sometimes, 
w r hcn I am discontented with the Avorld, I send the man back as soon as we 
have passed the outskirts of the town, and have a long ramble by myself. It 
is very indecorous, I know, but when I feel angry with humanity in general, 
it is astonishing how I detest decorum. Then, to get upon the turf, to w'atcli 
the sunset, to listen to the birds, to feel the fresh breeze blowing through my 
hair—all that restores the tone to my feelings, and I can come back and feel 
much less unamiable towards my fellow-creatures.” 

“ Is it possible that you ever feel otherwise than amiable ? ” said Leicester, 
looking at her admiringly. 

“ You do not know me yet,” she replied. “ I am a savage.” 

“ If you arc to be taken as a fair specimen of a savage.” returned Leicester, 
“1 think the sooner the march of civilisation is stopped the better.” 

“ And if it leads men to pay extravagant compliments, I quite agree with 
you,” said Guendolen. “ Now, listen to the music! that is far better than 
talking nonsense.” 

Leicester was silent for awdiilc, and then called Guendolcn’s attention to 
Sir Frederick, -who was carefully examining the audience through his opera- 
glass, doubtless endeavouring to discover his fair monitress. She withdrew 
to the back of the box, and remained there until her companion warned her 
that the vigilant eyes were turned in another direction. 

“ You do not wish him to sec you ? ” said Leicester, when she returned to 
her former seat, which was not so prominent as to be easily visible from the 
other side of the house, besides being partly concealed by the curtain. 

“ That is of little consequence,” she replied, “ as he must suppose that I am 
somcAvherc within the avails; but in order to accomplish the object which I 
wish you to attain for me, it is important that you should not be seen in my 
company.” 

“I understand,” said Leicester. “But will you not tell me what this 
service is that you require of me ? ” 

“You shall know it in good time,” replied Guendolen. “Meanwhile, be 
satisfied that it is neither very difficult nor very dangerous ” 

“I wish that it were both,” he answered, with enthusiasm. “How can 
devotion be shown when no risk is incurred ? ” 

“ The object to be attained is as important to me as though you risked life 
and limb for it,” said Guendolen, “and I shall feel as grateful when it is 
accomplished as though you had saved me from fire or shipwreck.” 

He forbore further questions, but looked at her with a puzzled air. When 
the opera was over, Leicester observed to Guendolen that her friends were 
leaving. 

“That gentleman,” she said, “ always takes his daughter away before this 
ballet begins, and the elder lady leaves from preference.” 

“I have heard, or rather read,” said Leicester, “many censures upon the 
style of dancing in this place. Do you stay to sec it? ” 

“Yes,” she replied; “there is poetry in graceful motion, and no creature 
is more graceful than a well-formed woman. There are many ridiculous and 
ungraceful postures assumed by some of the dancers, which you will hear 
applauded solely on account of the difficulty of their accomplishment. But, 
setting those apart, which arc a kind of sacrifice to what modern fashion 
chooses to think beautiful, you will be delighted, as an artist, with the grace 
and beauty of many of the performers.” 

“ Your friend is not so particular about himself as he is about his daughter,” 
said Leicester, laughing; “ I sec him down there in the pit.” 

“In*the stalls ,” said Guendolen, in a tone of playful reproof. “He 
always goes there during the ballet.” 

Leicester was, as Guendolen had predicted, very much delighted, though 
less with those parts of the performance that were highly applauded than with 
the more graceful But less startling effects. She took his arm as they left the 
box, and drawing a thick veil over her face, she hurried him down the stairs. 

“We must take a cab,” she said. “ I did not order my carriage to fetch 
me. I will set you down at your own door.” 

Leicester was thoughtful and silent during the drive, and when the vehicle 
stopped at his abode, he took her hand, and said, with a trembling voice, “ And 
what if I should never sec you again ? If anything should "happen and I 
»ot know where to find you ? Will you not tell me where you live ? ” 
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“You will sec me again in about seven hours,” she replied. “There, go, 
good night. And, above all, recollect that you must not be sentimental. I 
am the most matter-of-fact person in the world, and sentimentality is entirely 
throw'll away upon me. Good night, and remember, Kilburn station at seven 
in the morning.” 

He wanted to say more, but his tongue seemed tied. 

“ Drive straight on,” she said to the cabman, “ and I will tell you presently 
where to go.” 

Lcicesters cars were wide open to catch the instructions she Avouldgive, and 
she smiled maliciously and nodded to him as she defeated his hopes, lie 
watched the cab out of sight, and then, w'ith a deep sigh, half of pleasure 
and half of pain, lie retreated into his studio. What a change had taken 
place in his existence since lie had left it a few hours before ! The very air 
seemed strange to him. He lighted his lamp and looked around, but all 
■was dark and dim as though his eyes had been dazzled by gazing on the sun. 
The anticipation of the coming day, soon, however, dispelled all sadder 
thoughts that had been raised by the contrast between the splendour of her 
life, and the poverty of his own. Though his sleep that night was not very 
profound, it was full of happy dreams, and he rose at six o’clock as blithe as 
the larks he w r as soon to listen to. Long before the time appointed, he Avas 
at Kilburn station, walking anxiously about and looking in every direction 
from whence he thought it possible that Guendolen might appear. At length 
the clatter of hoofs -was heard outside. He looked cautiously through the 
window, for, though she had not warned him not to make his appearance, he 
thought it very probable that she might not wish her groom to sec him. She 
was there, on her beautiful grey horse; the short ride had heightened her 
colour, and she looked even handsomer than on the night before in the 
brilliant light of the theatre. The groom dismounted and consigning his 
horse to the care of a boy, he walked into the station, looked round, and, 
going straight up to Leicester, touched his hat, and said, inquiringly, “ Mr. 
Wilburn ? ” 

“ That is my name,” he replied. 

“ My lady is -waiting for you, sir.” ' 

Thus summoned, Leicester hurried out. A cheerful greeting passed, and lie 
mounted the mettlesome black horse, which, after its long rest, required all 
his skill to manage. No man likes to appear a bad horseman, especially in 
the presence of a woman whose favour he is anxious to gain. Leicester 
Wilburn was really a good rider, but had been long out of practice, and the 
horse was fresh. However, as they galloped down the road, the groom, 
who of course Avateiicd them out of sight, after a few dubious shakes of the 
head and a few misgivings concerning the Avell-bcing of the horse, which he 
very naturally valued much beyond the unknowui rider, nodded his head 
approvingly, and said, half aloud, “Ay, ay, he’ll do. He isn’t used to the 
horse yet, but I see he knows what he is about.” 

And thereupon Jacob Avalkcd into the railway hotel, to refresh himself witli 
a pint of porter, previous to trudging home on foot. 

Chapter XXII. 

While Guendolen, inspirited by the fresh air and rapid motion, rendered 
doubly delightful by her long confinement in a sick room, and engaged in a 
pleasant conversation with Leicester Wilburn, rvas anticipating with rencAved 
hope the time Avhcn, all proofs of her former marriage destroyed, she might 
feel secure from Sir Frederick’s persecutions, and all danger of a suit in "the 
Ecclesiastical Court, a circumstance occurred, Avhich, if she had been aware 
of it, would have considerably damped her spirits. Sir Frederick had by 
means of his spy, Mr. Lorimer, ascertained that the solitary proof of 
his marriage Avith Guendolen was in possession of her aunt, and acting 
on his instructions the artful priest had almost persuaded the old lady 
to give it into his hands. This Avould probably have been done on the day 
following the crisis in Frank’s illness had not Guendolen, fortunately 
surprising him in Lady Elphinstone’s boudoir, inflicted that summary chastise¬ 
ment Avhich had since kept him half senseless in his bed. Sir Frederick visited 
him daily, but from Avhat is known of that worthy gentleman’s character, it 
Avill not be supposed that his interest in the tutor’s fate arose from any excess 
of human sympathy. The fact was that he had not seen him after his last 
intervievv with Mrs. Martin, and Avas uncertain Avhether he had on that 
occasion obtained possession of the document. 

It so happened that on that very Sunday morning Sir Frederick Avas idly 
glancing over the previous day’s Times , and saiv therein the announcement of 
Mrs. Martin’s death. He instantly ascended to the tutor’s room. Miss 
Lorimer, looking the embodiment of uncomfortable duty, Avas sitting by her 
brother’s bed, reading the service for the day; at least, a prayer-book Avas 
open on the table before her Avhen the baronet approached, though another 
and smaller volume Avas lying upon it, Avhich Avas rapidly transferred to her 
pocket on His appearance. She arose, and Avith a curtsey of profound 
humility left the room. The patient, Avith his head bound up, Avas lying in 
his usual state, conscious of the present but Avholly oblivions of the past. 

“ Lorimer,” exclaimed Sir Frederick, abruptly, so as to arouse his faculties 
to a momentary activity, “ attend to Avhat I am saying. Mrs. Martin is dead. 
Where is the paper that I sent you for ? ” 

“Dead?” repeated the tutor, Avitli a glance of returning consciousness. 
“ I have not got the paper; it is in the cabinet, Avlicre she told me she Avould 
put it.” 

“ What cabinet ? ” inquired the baronet. 

“ Indian—no, tortoise-shell; she said she Avould leave it there,” and he again 
relapsed into a half-slumber. 

Sir Frederick had obtained the clue, and lie Avas satisfied. The following 
day he rode through Queen’s Square to sec if any information could be picked 
up. The result Avas entirely satisfactory. The auctioneer’s men were fixing up 
the bills announcing that the sale of the effects Avould take place on^ the 
folloAving Wednesday. On the Tuesday, having ascertained that Guendolen 
Avas safe in Frank’s room, he drove off again at full speed and examined the 
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lots. There were three cabinets, one Indian, one ebony, and the other 
tortoise-shell; he marked the latter in the catalogue, and then, calling upon 
his lawyer, desired him to commission some person whom he could trust to 
buy that cabinet for him at any price, and to bring it immediately to him/ 
On returning home he went straight to his son’s room, where he felt sure of 
finding Guendolen. His passion for her seemed only to increase the more 
haughtily and coldly she treated him; and now, when the proofs of the 
marriage seemed almost in his grasp, he could not refrain from triumphing 
over her if it were only in thought. She remarked the alteration of his 
manner when he entered, and, contrary to her usual custom, remained in the 
room, for her heart misgave her that something was wrong. Her fears were’ 
confirmed, though vaguely, when he whispered, “ A little tamer, already, 
sweet one. Is it that coming events cast their shadows before, and your pride 
is already eclipsed by the shadow ? ” 

“ My pride will never be eclipsed by any shadow of yours,” she replied, and 
haughtily swept out of the room. 

That same evening Guendolen stole out by the private exit through the 
stable, and hurried to Leicester Wilburn’s lodgings. The poor artist blushed 
as he showed her into his atelier. 

“My den,” he said, “will remind you of the old song, ‘a cobbler there 
was, who lived in a stall, which served him for parlour and kitchen and all.’ ” 

“It is a very desirable den,” she said, looking up at the skylights. “I 
should think that the light must be admirable for your work.” And walking 
up to an easel, she saw with pleasure that he had been making a finished oil 
picture from a sketch which he had taken during their late ramble. 

“ This is very beautiful,” she said, as he held a lamp for her to inspect it. 
“ Is it promised to any one ? For, if not, I must have it.” 

“ No, it is not purchased,” he replied, “ and shall not be; but I shall finish 
it with more than usual care if you will accept it when it is done. 

“ No, no,” she replied, “that will not do. You are an artist by profession ; 
—why may I not be a patron of art in my limited degree ? ” 

“ I could not receive money from you,” he replied. 

“ Why not ? ” she asked. 

“ I could not,” he replied, “ I cannot explain why, I hardly know 
myself; but the simple fact is, that I cannot receive money from your hand.” 

“That is unfortunate,” said Gucndolin, looking at a roll of bank-notes 
which she held, “for I wanted you to take this money, and execute a com¬ 
mission for me.” 

“ That is quite a different matter,” he said; “ I only object to the money 
going into my pocket.” 

“ This, then, is what I want you to do,” she said. “ Attend this sale 
to-morrow and buy a little cabinet -which I have marked here,” and she 
showed him the number of the catalogue; “ never mind what it costs.” 

“ That is easily done,” he replied ; “ but is there no limit to the price that 
I may bid for it ? ” 

“None,” she replied. “ I will have it, though I give every shilling I am 
worth, and sell my jewels to complete the price. I shall probably be there 
myself, but you must not take the slightest notice of me. As soon* as you 
have bought the cabinet pay for it in any name you like—Smith or Jones, 
but you had better not give your own ; then bring it here and do not trust it 
out of your sight until I come.” 

“ If your wishes are not well executed,” said Leicester, “ it will not be for 
want of zeal.” 

“ Of that I am assured,” she replied; “ and now, good-bye.” 

“ Stay one moment,” lie said, “ how much money have you given me ? ” 

“ That is well thought of,” she replied. “ It is a hundred pounds. Should 
the cabinet fetch more, you must give that as a deposit and inquire for 
Mr. Fowler, a lawyer; he is sure to be there, and will be instructed to supply 
you with the necessary amount.” 

She shook hands with him cordially and departed. Leicester Wilburn 
bewildered himself with conjectures as to the meaning of the commission she 
had entrusted to him. She had told him at the opera that she needed a 
friend who would execute an important service for her; could this be it ? 
She was evidently very anxious to obtain this cabinet, though she had tried to 
appear quite cool about it. If this really were the important service she had 
mentioned there must be some mystery attending it; for the mere desire to 
possess a cabinet would not account for a lady so outraging the rules of 
etiquette as she had done in forming an acquaintance with him, and visiting 
him at so late an hour. 

Long before the time when that lot was likely to be put up, Leicester ivas 
at the house in Queen's Square, examining everything with great attention 
excepting the cabinet, on which he cast only furtive glances. Some time after, 
he saw a lady, dressed in mourning, with a thick crape veil over her face, enter 
the room and take a scat at the table. He could not distinguish her features, 
hut, from her walk and bearing, he knew that it was Guendolen. She took 
no part in the proceedings until the bidding commenced for the tortoise-shell 
cabinet, which immediately preceded the Indian one. There were many 
bidders at first, but as the price increased they all dropped olf until Guendolen 
and a young man, who looked like a lawyer’s clerk, alone remained. From 
the pertinacity with which he continued to bid, she concluded that he was 
employed by Sir Frederick to oppose her in whatever lot she might bid for. 
Believing that the document she desired to possess was in the other cabinet, 
she did not, of course, desire to purchase this one; but she amused herself by 
continuing to bid in order to encourage the idea that this was really the object 
of her wishes. When it had mounted to a fabulous price, she let it slip by 
counterfeiting indecision; at the moment the hammer fell, she bid again, but 
it -was too late; her opponent exclaimed that the lot was legally knocked down 
to him, and he would not consent to have it disputed. Guendolen left the table 
in. apparent dejection, while he was paying for and securing his prize. Her 
heart beat when the casket which she supposed to contain her treasure was 
put up for competition. Leicester Wilburn stood behind the row of chairs 
that surrounded the table, and cast a careless eye upon it. After a few others 


had bid, he joined in, and it was at last knocked down to him for ten pounds. 
Summoning a porter to carry it, he placed it in a cab and drove otf; and 
within ten minutes after he reached home, Guendolen arrived. 

“ I think we both played our parts admirably,” she exclaimed, breathless 
with excitement. “ I am glad I went there, for my feigned anxiety about 
j the other had the desired effect of drawing attention from this, and I 
! made them pay dearly for the empty box ! ” 

“ You did indeed,” said Leicester; “and I especially admired the manner 
iii' which you let it slip as it were by accident.” He placed the cabinet 
on a table, and asked respectfully, “ Can I assist you, or, would you 
prefer to examine it alone ? ” 

“Oh, no,” she said, “pray stay and help me.” 

The doors were opened, the drawers pulled out, and a search made for secret 
hiding-holes. After some difficulty Leicester discovered one. 

“Here,” he exclaimed, “is this it?” And he drew forth a drawer in 
which, carefully embedded in cotton-wool, which prevented their shaking 
about, and so betraying their presence, there appeared a number of articles 
of antique jewellery, apparently of considerable value. 

Guendolen swept them hastily aside to sec if there were a paper beneath. 
“ I do not want that rubbish !” she exclaimed. 

Rubbish as she called it, he put the drawer carefully aside, not doubting 
that in a calmer moment she would better appreciate their beauty and value. 

“ I can find nothing else,” she said, with a look of agony, “ and it must be 
here. Have you any tools with -which we can cut it into pieces ? ” 

“Stay a moment,” he said, feeling almost as anxious as she did, so bitter 
was the disappointment depicted on her face, “ it seems to me that the bottom 
is hollow ; ” and lie struck his knuckles upon it; “in that case, the drawer, 
if such it be, must open from the outside.” He felt carefully around the 
spaces left by the lower drawers after they had been taken out, and discovered 
a small knob of metal. “ Here is something,” he said, “ which feels like a 
spring.” He pressed it, and a shallow drawer started out of the side where 
Guendolen was standing. She seized and drew it completely out; but, alas ! 
it was empty. 

“ We must break it up,” she said; “ it must be somewhere here.” 

Leicester felt rather loth to demolish so beautiful a -work of art; but, with¬ 
out a word of remonstrance, he fetched the requisite tools, and proceeded under 
her directions to saw and split the unfortunate cabinet into a hundred pieces. 
Not a block of a few inches in length would she leave intact. When 
despair itself could do no more she sat in silence ; her head bent forward on 
her breast, and her hands clasped listlessly upon her knees. Leicester would 
not disturb her, but took up a piece of chalk, and sketched the outline of her 
figure. This was done so quietly, that she had no suspicion of what he was 
about. Suddenly she started up, and advanced towards him. 

“ There is one chance yet left,” she said. “ That other cabinet may possibly 
have been purchased by a stranger; if so, no one, with any human feeling, 

! could object to my examining the secret drawers for a paper so important to 
| me. Here is my address,” she continued, -writing it on a slip of paper that 
j lay on the table. “ Make inquiries concerning the person -who bought the 
! other cabinet, and when you have discovered who it is, come instantly to me 
| and tell me—no matter what the hour, if you see by the appearance of the 
| house that the servants are still up. Ask for James Butler, my page, and 
j give him a note to be delivered to me immediately. I will now hasten home, 
j I shall see by his looks if he has it.” 

I Leicester escorted Guendolen to the cab that was waiting for her, and then 
i rushed back to read the address she had given him, which he almost feared 
| might be spirited away during his momentary absence. “ Mrs. Llphinstonc, 

! No. —,- Square.” She was married, then; and -who w r as the he of 

whom she stood in so much dread ? Could he be her husband ? He borrowed 
a Court Guide from his landlord, and therein saw that the house belonged to 
Sir Frederick Elphinstone. He was as much in the dark as ever; so he set 
off to Queen’s Square, and arrived there just as the sale was concluded. He 
inquired of the auctioneer’s clerk the name of the person who had purchased 
the tortoise-shell cabinet. 

“ It was bought,” he replied, “by a young man named Perkins, the head 
clerk of Messrs. Bycroft, solicitors, in Bedford Row. I know him very well.” 

“ Did he buy it for himself? ” inquired Leicester. 

“ Well, I should rayther think not,” replied the other with a knowing 
wink. “Lawyers’ clerks do not usually get such good salaries as to be able to 
go to that figure for a fancy article.” 

“ Will lie tell me for whom it was bought ? ” 

“ Why, perhaps lie might not like to tell a stranger, but I have not the 
least doubt he’d tell me; and as I am going past his office on my way home 
| I’ll just look in and inquire, if you like to come with me.” 

Leicester thanked him for his politeness, of which lie gladly availed hito- 
j self; and waited in the street while his new acquaintance stepped into Mr. 
j Bycroft’s office. 

“ Perkins is not within,” he said, as he joined Leicester. “ Are you very 
; anxious to know who has got it?” 

A bright idea struck the artist. “Why, yes,” he said; “I am rather 
anxious, and I’ll tell you why. Another party is anxious to possess it, and has 
offered me a handsome commission if I can obtain it for him. N<5w, if you 
can find from your friend who bought it, I shall be happy to present you with 
a five-pound note.” 

“ Give me your address,” lie said; “ and I’ll bring you the intelligence this 
evening.” 

“ I live too far away,” replied Leicester; “but this seems to be a comfort¬ 
able public-house at the corner; tell me the hour when you will be likely to 
sec him, and I will meet you here.” 

“ Well, you see the office will be closed sopn,” said the clerk, “so I must go 
to his private house. Suppose we say ten o’clock.” 

“ Ten o’clock, then, be it,” said Leicester. “ In the meantime take a glass 
of bitter ale to fix the place in your memory.” 
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The bitter ale disposed of, they parted; and Leicester wandered restlessly 
about till ten o’clock, when, punctual to the time appointed, lie entered the 
public-house. Nearly an hour elapsed before the clerk appeared, out of breath 
and heated with running. 

“ I was afraid you would have got tired out, and gone away,” he said, 
wiping his forehead. “ I went to Perkins’s house, up at Holloway; but he had 
not returned home, so I waited till he came.” 

“ Have you got the information ? ” said Leicester. 

“ Well, we’ll talk of that by-and-bye,” said the clerk, with a cunning leer 
in his eye ; “ but I must have a glass of ale first. I came by the omnibus 
to the New Road, and I have run all the rest of the way.” 

Leicester took the hint, and opening his pocket-book, where ninety ponnds 
of the notes that Gucndolcn had given him still remained, (for in the hurry 
and agitation of her visit he had forgotten to return them to her,) he took out 
a five-pound note, and carelessly examined it. The clerk grinned over his ale, 
and nodded familiarly to Leicester; then, taking out his pocket-book in his 
turn, he selected a slip of paper, which he handed to him, observing, “ Sir, I 
see you are a gentleman.” ' 

Leicester shrugged his shoulders as he thought how easily the character of, 
a gentleman had been earned by having in his pocket a roll of bank-notes 
that did not belong to him. “ I admire your penetration, sir,” he said, with 
concealed sarcasm, as this thought shot through his mind. ; 

The clerk bowed, and settled himself in his boots with a self-confident air, j 
adding, with a nod towards the paper which Leicester had just received, 

“ That, you know, is the address of the party as that lot was bought for.” 

Leicester opened the paper, and read the name of Sir Frederick Elphinstonc. 

Little as he knew of the circumstances, he felt convinced that this was the 
very man whose hands Gucndolen most dreaded that the document should 
reach. The bank-note was instantly transferred to the clerk’s pocket, and 
with a hasty good night Leicester took his departure. 

Chapter XXIII. 

Late on the afternoon of the sale Sir Frederick Elphinstone sat in his 
library awaiting the arrival of Mr. Perkins with the cabinet, and listening to 
Harry Grcvillc’s proposals for the hand of Sylvia. He told him that she was 
portionless ; but Captain Grcvillc, though a fickle, was not a mercenary man, 
and Sylvia was summoned to her father’s presence to accept or reject him. The 
result may be easily anticipated. When she quitted the library, she was the 
promised' bride of Harry Greville. Sir Frederick, though fond of his 
daughter, appeared at times strangely abstracted and indifFcrcnt during this 
scene; and though his heart beat as he placed Sylvia’s hand within her 
lover’s, it was not that he was signing the fate of his favourite child, but that 
his anxious ear had caught the sound of shuffling feet in the lobby, as of 
persons carrying a heavy weight. As the plighted lovers retired, Mr. Perkins 
entered, followed by two men bearing the cabinet. 

“ I am sorry to say, Sir Frederick,” he began, with a low bow, “ that I 
have had to go to a tremenjus long figure for it. There was a lady there who 
seemed determined to have it, but she stayed too long to make up her mind 
at last, and it was knocked down to me, sir. Here is the account.” 

“ Never mind the account,” interrupted Sir Frederick ; “ Mr. Bycroft will 
see to that. There, set it down, and begone.” 

The porters obeyed in silence; but Mr. Perkins, as with low bows he 
backed himself out, continued, “ I hope, Sir Frederick, I have not incurred 
your displeasure, sir, by going to such a high figure, which I assure you, Sir 
Frederick, I should not have done it, only Mr. Bycroft said that money was 
of not the slightest consequence.” 

“There, there, that will do,” cried Sir Frederick, waving his hand 
hastily; “ you have attended to your master’s orders, and it is all perfectly 
right.” 

Not venturing to say any more, Mr. Perkins made a final bow, and 
disappeared. 

Sir Frederick instantly drew the bolt after him, and examined the cabinet. 
A whole nest of secret drawers disclosed themselves after some investigation. 
In one of these was a paper. He drew it out, and uttered a shout of triumph. 
After reading it carefully he placed it in his breast pocket, and walked about 
the room in extasy; but soon finding that space too confined for his exhilarated 
feelings, he bounded upstairs into the music-room, where Harry Greville, in 
a fine, sonorous voice, was singing witli appropriate energy the triumphant 
love-song, “ She is mine, she is mine—she has told me she is mine.” 

Gucndolcn returning from Mrs. Mayfield’s, where she had been changing 
her dress after her fruitless search into the contents of the Indian cabinet, w r as 
slowly ascending the stairs, when Grevillc’s well-known voice fell upon her 
ear. * She paused at the half open door and looked in. Sylvia stood beside 
the piano, and her bright colour and sparkling eyes that glanced half con¬ 
fidingly, half timidly, upon the handsome face of the singer, as well as the 
expressive looks that he ever and anon turned towards her, told her as plainly 
as words could have spoken that they were acknowledged lovers. But what 
was tiie expression of Sir Frederick’s face and figure as he stood with his 
arms folded, and lips compressed, and eyes hashing, and nostrils dilated, and 
seemed to drink in fiercely every word of the song ?—She trembled and 
shuddered, and passed like a shadow from the door. 

For a short time only did Gucndolen give way to her own sorrowful and 
gloomy apprehensions, and then went to Frank’s room to cheer him with her 
presence. So well did she act her part that the boy thought her unusually 
cheerful; and when she promised him, with the doctor’s permission, to take 
him for a drive on the following day, his delight was so great that it rendered 
her for the moment as happy as she seemed. She was walking up and down 
the room supporting the child on her arm when the door hastily opened and 
Sylvia appeared. A sudden pang shot through Gucndolen’s heart, but she 
controlled it, and received the young girl with a smiling face. . 

“Cousin Guendolen, I want to speak to you,” exclaimed Sylvia; “ I have 
something very particular to tell you,” 
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“May I not hear it too, Sylvia ? ” said Frank. 

“ No, dear, you will know it by-and-bye,” returned his sister. 

Guendolen placed the boy on a chair, and withdrew with Sylvia into the 
recess of the furthest window. 

“ Oh, Cousin Guendolen,” cried the blushing girl, “ you will hardly believe 
what I am going to tell you, but indeed it is true.” 

“Perhaps I know it already,” said Guendolen. “ You are engaged to be 
married, is not that it ? ” 

“ Oh, yes! ” exclaimed Sylvia; “ but how did you know it ? ” 

“ The little birds that carry secrets are not out of fashion yet,” said 
Guendolen, “and one of these told me of your engagement.” 

“How very strange!” said Sylvia. “Why, it only happened about an 
hour ago.” 

“ Time enough to send the news to Paris,” said Gucndolen, “ so it might 
easily come from one end of a house to the other.” 

“ But I can’t imagine who told you,” said Sylvia. “Was it papa? ” 

“ I have not spoken to your father to-day,” replied Gucndolen. 

“ And did your little bird tell you who lie is?” continued Sylvia. 

“ Oh, yes, I know that too,” replied Gucndolen, with a slight bitterness in 
her tone ; “it is Captain Greville.” 

“ Your little bird knows all about it, I see,” said Sylvia. “ He is such 
a dear handsome fellow!” she added, gaily. “You have not seen him 
yet, though he has been here a good deal lately while you have shut your¬ 
self up here with Frank. You will like him so much when you know 
him.” 

“ I have no doubt of it,” replied Guendolen. “ I trust you may be happy 
with him.” She then returned to Frank’s side. 

“ You will not stay up here this evening, will you ? ” said Sylvia, following 
her. “ Mamma has a dinner-party, and some friends edming afterwards, and 
then we shall have a dance, and some music; not a set ball, you know, but a 
pleasant little dance, which I like much better. Do come down, Cousin 
Gucndolcn, and then you will see—you know who.” 

“ Possibly I may,” said Guendolen. 

“No, do not say ‘ possibly ; ’ tell me that you really will come.” 

“ No, no, I will not pledge myself to anything, though I will alter the term 
and say that probably I will join you.” 

“ That is a little better,” said Sylvia. “ Now I’ll go and sec if my new 
dress is come.” 

Guendolen soon after retired to her own apartments, and gave way to 
regretful and bitter reflections. Acting on the mistaken impression that the 
Mrs. Grcvillc she had heard mentioned was Harry’s wife, she had carefully 
avoided meeting him, Frank’s illness having supplied her with a sufficient 
excuse for absenting herself from the reception rooms. When too late the 
truth had dawned upon her she saw at the same time the attachment that 
had sprung up between him and Sylvia; to make herself known to him 
then, would have been useless; for the barrier to her own uuion with him, 
which was offered by her previous marriage with Sir Frederick, was still in 
existence. 

“ I will sec him once again,” she said, half aloud ; “ perhaps under another 
name and so differently dressed, and in the last place where he would expect 
to meet me, he may fail to recognise me. And yet,” with a look at the glass, 
“ I am not so changed as to make that possible. I "will treat him as a mere 
acquaintance. I have strength to do it.” 

I Gucndolcn did not join the party at dinner, but she bestowed unusual care 
upon her evening costume. Her dress was rich, and suited to her supposed 
matronly character; and from some freak of fancy, she wore, contrary to her 
usual custom, a quantity of jewels. 

The first object that met her eyes when she entered the dancing-room was 
Harry Greville waltzing with Sylvia. She was making her way quietly 
towards Lady Elphinstone, exchanging greetings as she went with the few 
guests with whom she was acquainted, when Sir Frederick, who had been 
anxiously on the watch for her appearance, came to her side. 

“ How splendidly beautiful you look to-night,” he whispered, drawing her 
arm within his own. “Ah! Guendolen, you little know how passionately I 
love you.” 

“ I have already told you, Sir Frederick,” she replied, “that such language 
to me is insulting.” 

“ Nay, dearest, you arc jesting,” he exclaimed. “ How can it be insulting 
to tell my wife that I love her r ” 

“ Hush ! You will be heard,” cried Guendolen, glancing hastily around. 
“ I am not your wife. You forfeited the title of husband long ago, and now 
it is too late to claim it.” 

“We will see about that,” he replied, in a tone that made her shudder. 
“ Do not be too sure, my proud beauty; ” and he pressed his hand upon the 
breast of his coat, as if to make sure that something was safe in the pocket. 
Gucndolcn saw the action, and her blood ran cold; but she conquered the 
emotion, and walked calmly on. 

“ Let us join in this waltz,” he said, putting his arm round her waist. But 
j she started back from his touch. 

I “ No,” she said, “ I have taken your arm to avoid exciting attention, but I 
will not dance with you.” 

“What is the meaning of this freak?” he demanded, angrily. “You 
danced with me on a former occasion ; and why not now ? ” 

“ I know you better now,” was the reply. 

“ And is that equivalent to liking me less! ” 

“ Can you doubt it ? ” said Guendolen; and she turned from him and 
approached Lady Elphinstonc, leaving Sir Frederick grinding his teeth with 
rage. 

While he yet stood endeavouring to control his temper from any present 
outburst by the anticipation of complete revenge in the future, Harry Greville 
suddenly seized his arm, and demanded eagerly who that lady was, talking to 
Lady Elphinstone? ° 
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“ She is the wife of a relation of mine,” replied Sir Frederick, stung by 
jealousy at Greville’s eager manner. 

“ Did she live in Cumberland some time ago?” asked Greville, not per¬ 
ceiving the malignant expression which stole over the baronet’s face. 

“Yes,” replied Sir Frederick, “ She hid herself there from her husband, 
with whom she did not live happily. She wants to get divorced from him, 
but she cannot do it. He would not meet with the same difficulty, I imagine,” 
he added, with an impertinent laugh. “ However, I am going beyond the 
bounds of discretion in saying so much of a lady who still stands well in the 
eyes of the world, and passes here as the most decorous of widows. You are 
not a lawyer, my good friend,” he added, laying his hand familiarly on 
Grcville’s shoulder, “ and will not use my half confessions against myself. 
By Jovc! I have lost so much at play lately that heavy damages in the 
Ecclesiastical Court would quite cut me up.” 

“What is her name?” asked Greville, still keeping his eyes fixed upon 
Gucndolen. 

“ Guendolen Elphinstone,” was the reply. 

“ And she called herself Grace Egerton! ” murmured Greville. 

“How! Have you seen her before?” exclaimed Sir Frederick, feigning 
surprise, though in the conversation, as they left the opera-house, of which 
Guendolen had heard a part, his unsuspicious friend had given him the 
information which had sent him, armed with the dagger of the midnight 
assassin, to the retreat of the woman whom he now idolised. 

“ She is the lady I told you of, who took such care of me in my illness,” 
said Greville. 

“ She whom you were going to marry ? ” exclaimed the baronet, with an 
affectation of increased astonishment. 

“The same,” replied Greville. “There was no engagement between us ; 
I bad proposed to her, and she hinted at some obstacle, and took time to 
consider about it. The very instant that was to have decided all, there came 
a letter which threw her into violent agitation and caused her to come to 
town at a moment’s notice. A week or two, spent apart from the fascination 
of her presence, afforded me leisure to doubt whether I had been quite prudent 
in engaging myself so far with a woman whose life seemed enveloped in 
mystery, and of whose family and connections I knew absolutely nothing. 
Then my mother’s indisposition obliged me to go to Paris. I confided the 
whole affair to her, and she strongly dissuaded me from forming a connection 
with a woman who must, she proved conclusively, be either of low birth, or an 
adventuress. The more I told her about poor Grace, the more strenuous 
were her arguments. Family pride and love for my mother are my two 
strongest or weakest points, Sir Frederick; and, influenced by the two, I 
promised her that I would seek an alliance with the daughter of a patrician 
family as soon as I returned to England. I thought of your lovely daughter 
and hastened here, where the difficulty would have been not to obey my 
mother’s wishes. But how could I expect to find her here ? ” he added, gazing 
dreamily upon Guendolen. “ IIow can I meet her ? What explanation can 
I offer ? ” 

“ Offer none, my dear fellow,” said Sir Frederick, whose objeot it was to 
prevent any meeting or understanding between the two, in which his own 
falsehoods on both sides would most certainly be brought to light. “ She has 
not seen you. I will tell Sylvia that you are obliged to leave unexpectedly. 
By a timely withdrawal you will avoid an encounter that must lead to a mutual 
explanation, which would be excessively painful to both. Guendolen is a 
charming woman—a fascinating, heavenly creature, as such very loving souls 
generally are. But, for a wife—between ourselves you are safer with my 
little Sylvia.” 

Without venturing another glance at a woman, the sight of whom, even at 
a distance, was beginning to work strangely on him, Greville darted from 
the room. 

“ That’s well! ” said the baronet, looking after him. “ I’d blacken her to 
him with every man in the room but I’d drive him from her,” he added, at 
the same time watching her with jealous eyes. “ Ah! What can that 
mean ? ” he exclaimed, suddenly, as he saw her receive a note from one of 
the servants. 

He hastened down the room, and, stopping the man on the staircase, asked 
who had sent the note which he had just delivered to Mrs. Elphinstone. 

“ Mrs. Elphinstonc’s page gave it to me, Sir Frederick,” replied the man. 

“Very well,” said his master, “that will do.” 

As he turned to re-enter the drawing-rooms, Guendolen passed by, casting 
on him a look of ineffable contempt. He writhed under her glance, though 
it stirred his heart to revenge, and seeing the page at the foot of the stairs, he 
beckoned him up and questioned him closely about the person who had brought 
the note. The boy, not being aware that there was any necessity for conceal¬ 
ment, answered him frankly that it had been given to him by a strange 
gentleman, who was then waiting in Mrs. Elphinstone’s boudoir. Sir 
Frederick went for a few minutes into the dancing-room, and when he saw 
that the servants were no longer near the door, he hastened towards Guen¬ 
dolen’s apartments. 

(To be continued.) 

LOVELY NIGHT. 

Tlic sun sinks mid eve’s misty grey, Shelter’d ’ncath thy drowsy wings, 

Light and joy have pass’d away, Hallow’d thoughts fond memory brings, 

While slowly through the deepening gloom When only zephyrs hear the sigh, 

Breaks thy soft beam, silvery moon. And none may see, save heaven’s eye— 

Earth's bright beauties, veil’d from sight. The evening star, so purely bright. 

Hail thy coming, lovely night! Hails thy coming, lovely night! F. E. P. 

A Philosopher. —When Charles Fox’s country house was on fire, and he 
found all efforts to save it useless, he went to an adjoining hill to make a 
drawing of the fire. 


THE PARTINGTON PAPERS; 

Being the Life, Lectures, and Love Matters of Mrs. Prudence 
Partington, Relict of the Heroic Corporal, Paul Partington. 

A LEASE AFTER A RELEASE. 

Wen my errotic Corporeal was march’t away, mi art sunk within me. Pore 
Mler, thought I, they’ve comprehended him ; and it’s a wondrous thing to 
evaporate from the clause of the lor. What a griffin that lor must be ! 

But I had ben reforming my astmatical tables without mi host, as they say 
in the contrary; mi Corporeal-was not to be thus snufft out. His art was 
indurablc, and not to be conquested ; his bravery Was beyond perception, and 
he well deserved to have a crown of that green baize tree which is seen on the 
heads of hayrows. 

He marcht with his captures up to a brick bouse, which formed in those 
simple and unconcatenated days our village hally de Justess ; and wen there 
he lifted up his voice, and at onst counter manded the mare. That unctionary 
put on his robes, consisting of a grate cote, for we wos primitive in the early 
days of our vast Republic, and sot upon his thrown. 

“Now,” scs he, “holdall of you your tongs, and let no one speke’cept 
myself, cos I am a madgystraite. Who comprehended the pris’ner ? ” 

“ Why, you yourself did, your worshup,” sed one of the posse comictators. 
“Never mind,” ses the mare, “enter it on the books, and let’s have it all 
regler.” 

Wal, they was a-goin’ to put down my Corporeal as a fellorn, and to permit 
him for contumacy, wen who should contravene but the Ilclder himself; for 
you sec that the Corporeal had hold of the will, and could make some orkard 
convolutions as regards the Holder’s condick. “ So,” cried out the latter, 
“Mr. Mare,” scs he, “it’s all a mistake.” This’ere young man wants to 
become my son-in-law, and purwided its not done in a cunning and con¬ 
spicuous way, why I’m a willin’,” ses he. 

“ You’re a willin indeed,” congratulated the Corporeal, “ but you’ve fixed 
my flint, as sure as skies above, lief you hadn’t a sed that word I would ’a 
bin down upon you like a carliny tater, that I would.” 

“ Ef so be,” sed the mare, “ as it is to be a mattcr-o’-money, insted of a 
trial, I’m willin too; for,” said he, looking round with the potency of a 
Seizener, “ I hate lor, though I am one of her pcrfunctionarics, and a justass 
into the bargain.” 

Wall, it went on smooth enuff. Mr. Partington stuck to the will and 
consisted that I should have my glowty, or dowry, or wotever they calls it; 
and the mare, who was a good man, persuaded the Heldcr to give it all up. 
Now that step-father was not very much dejected wen he got rid of me, ’cos 
we never loved each other, and so it was in very considerable elongation of 
soul that he proposed to unight me to the Corporeal upon the very next day 
pursuing. The Corporeal was in an inconsistency of delite, but I was very 
much flurried, ’cos I had no bonnite, nor gownd, nor fine fixins ready, and 
yet I was to bcome the wife of an offisir. 

But the mare, who was a very kind sole, managed all this, having a ncice 
who had lately bin up to Boston as a Bridesmade, and she lent me her bonnet 
with lilac and orange blossoms, and silly flowers, and a white lace veil, pas 
de soie boots, and pink silk stockings. Mi dress was of white satan, and mi 
array was gorgeous. The Corporeal had his best ridgcmentals on; the mare 
guv me away; mi ma wept quite beeomin’: and the Holder conformed the 
elevating and inspiriting service. In this deliteful aiTay I was ushered into 
the arms of Highmen. (To ie continuedJ 

The Flirt. —There is an Eastern fable of a magician who discovered by his 
incantations that the philosopher’s stone lay on the bank of a certain river, but 
was unable to determine its locality more definitely. He therefore proceeded 
along the bank with a piece of iron, to which he applied successively all the 
pebbles he found. As one after another they produced no change in the 
metal he flung them into the stream. At last he hit upon the object of his 
search, and the iron became gold in his hand. But alas ! lie had become so 
accustomed to the “touch aud go” movement that the real stone was invo¬ 
luntarily thrown into the river after the others, and lost to him for ever. We 
think this story well allegorises the fate of the flirt. She has tried and 
discarded so many hearts that at length she throws away the right‘one from 
pure force of habit. 

The Power of Silence. —A good woman in Jersey was sadly annoyed 
by a termagant neighbour, who often visited her and provoked a quarrel. 
She at last sought the counsel of her pastor, who added sound common sense 
to his other good qualities. Having heard the story of her wrongs, ho 
advised her to scat herself quietly in the chimney corner when next visited, 
take the tongs in her hand, and whenever a hard word came from her neigh¬ 
bour’s lips, gently snap the tongs, without utteriny a word. A day or two 
afterwards, the woman came again to her pastor, with a bright and laughing 
face, to communicate the effect of this new antidote for scolding. Her 
troublcr had visited her, and, as usual, commenced her tirade. Snap went 
the tongs. Another volley. Snap! Another still. Snap! “ Why don’t 

you speak?” said the termagant, more enraged. Snap! “Do speak; I 
shall die if vou don’t speak,” and away she went, cured of her malady by the 
marie of silence. It is poor work scolding a deaf man, it is profitless beating 
thc° air. One-sided controversies do not last long, and generally end in 
victory for the silent party. 

* A GOOD MAXIM. 

Let each one strive with all bis might And if his neighbour chance to be 
To be a decent man, A pretty female woman— 

And love liia neighbour as himself, Why, love her all the more— you se6 

Upon the golden plan. That’s only acting human. 
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BACK NUMBERS.—In consequence of the numerous 
complaints from persons residing in the country of 
inability to complete their Volumes, we again repeat 
that not a single Number of the Family Herald is ever 
out of 'print. Subscribers unable to procure back 
Numbers through their Bookseller, or Booksellers 
through their agents, may have them forwarded from 
our Publisher through the book-post as follows :— 
3 Numbers, Id. extra ; 7 for 2d. extra; 15 for 4d. extra; 
25 for Od. extra; and 30 for 8 d. extra. A single 
Number costs Id. extra by post. Nos. I to 4U> are 
Twopence each; Nos. 417 to the present Number, 
One Penny each. 


C. N. asks how it is that butchers arc seldom thought as 
much of as other tradespeople, and whether it is degra¬ 
ding for a wife to wait in her husband's shop.—To the 
latter question we reply by a decided negative. The wife 
who is ashamed of her husband’s avocation should not 
cat the bread he earns. Besides, having married with 
all her senses about her, it is her duty to cheerfully 
comply with all the obligations of her position and 
station in life. Here is another instance of tho false 
pride which helps to swell the ranks of feeble-minded, 
querulous, ever-grumbling unmarried women. We 
arc a nation of merchants, manufacturers, and shop¬ 
keepers, and all are bound together by the tics of 
interest. We are proud of being a nation of shop¬ 
keepers, as that great man Napoleon affected to term 
us, because we know how to keep shops, and also 
know that they are never better kept than when 
smiling, comely-faced, and well-dressed women are 
behind tho counters. We are all of us more or less 
shopkeepers, for shop means a place for selling 
wares. Knowledge is a ware, so are politics ; the 
law courts are shops, for justice is a ware; the j 
Houses of Parliament are shops, for they sell juris- j 
prudence: even the Queen herself is a shopkeeper, I 
for she holds the scales of the constitution, and once a 
year opens a very brilliant shop at Westminster, when 
she tells the people what commodities the Government 
have at disposal, and gently informs the Commons 
they will have to buy and pay for them. It is there¬ 
fore utterly ridiculous, a kind of insanity, to imagine 
a shop “low.” There is more real dignity about the 
shop of a tradesman than there is about the burnished 
mansion of a rich idler, because the former is a pro¬ 
ducer, the other only a consumer of what his ancestors 
worked hard for. As to the inquiry about the social 
status of the butcher, we arc unaffectedly surprised at 
it; for butchers are among the most respectable 
classes of society, and take the rank which their 
business and wealth give them. Bosidcs, butchers are 
generally peaceful and humane men. Invidious 
comparisons only proceed from the badly or non- 
educated, and that miserable school of gontility, 
which would rather live upon dishonest credit than 
honest labour. 

A. B. C., who is much pleased with our article on “good 
luck and bad luck,” yet confesses that lie docs not 
understand certain points on predestination. We 
thought that our explanation of the much-mooted 
point was as clear as could be. The hypotheses signify 
merely suppositions, and surely may be both partially 
wron£>\ It is the nature of every hypothesis to be so ; 
it may be half truth and half error, or three parts oi 
truth and one error. What we mean to say is this, 
that the Almighty, being prescient and omniscient, j 
does no doubt know the future fate of every one of His : 
creatures ; and so far predestination is true ; but that 
inasmuch as He not only allows, but urges every 
soul to choose the good path, and as lie came 
down on earth for the especial purpose of calling 
sinners to repentance, and for the salvation of all 
mankind, predestination cannot mean what too 
many believe it to mean, pre-eondemnation or pre- 
reward. So also free-will, founded on a metaphysical 
hypothesis, is not wholly true. There are circumstances 
over which a man has no control, such as being born 
of heathen, dcistical, or utterly ignorant parents, who 
instead of leading the child towards Truth, overload 
Jum with error, and surcharge his mind with preju¬ 
dice. Now, when the will is thus bound, it cannot be 
free. But we must no longer continue the controversy 
—A. B. (J. will easily perceive the distinction we have 
drawn. The other portion of his letter we have referred 
to its proper quarter. 

Bleak House.—A cynic has said that when a man 
praises you, you may be sure he intends to do you an 
iujury. What th.cn should be said of the man who 
praises himself.'’ Our Correspondent describes his 
perfections with supreme complacency. He is thirty, 
tall, haudsome, athletic; can ride, shoot, swim, walk, 
run and jump, and dance. He is also clever, good- 
tempered, and a famous conversationalist. Still tho 
ladies do not seem to appreciate this modern Crichton. 
What can be the cause ? English girls arc usually 
afraid to approach such ablaze of accomplishments. 
Few even of the sterner sex like to be swallowed up 
in a fiery flood of learning. There arc no human 
salamanders. But seriously, clever people generally, 
frequently unconsciously, overrate their powers, and 
in inferior minds provoke distrust and a feeling of 
repulsion. Women admire genius, but they do not like 
it to bo shown off in a drawing-room, as if it were a 
commodity for salo. Genius is for the great world ; 
amiability, cheerfulness, and sound sense for the 
sphere of home. Our Correspondent must come down 
from his lofty and precarious height, and although he 
may be a clever fellow, do not let him by manner, 
word, look, or tone, endeayour to impress others with 
the fact that he himself knows it, and expects all 
ground him to acknowledge his vast superiority. 


Frank H. —Another letter on the difficulty young men 
experience in procuring suitable wives. The young 
ladies are constantly making the same complaint with 
regard to husbands. It is undoubtedly a great evil, 
and various are the causes. An old adage tells us to 
“ make hay while the sun shines ; ” and we think its 
wisdom neglected in our tenderest social relations. 
The happy moment for making a grasp at the favours 
of fortune appears once in the life time of us all. To 
those either morally or mentally gifted beyond the 
average qualifications of their fellow-creatures, it 
comes oftener ; and this reflection should teach us the 
lesson that if we would thrive we must be the main 
instruments of our elevation. The lives of all eminent 
men prove that they duly appreciated this universal 
maxim. It mingles in all the affairs of age. The lover, 
like Othello, has his “pliant hour,” which perchance, 
if ho neglects, never returns; for a woman even 
in her affections is like a clock — to go right, she 
must be allowed to go on. Any tampering with her 
I>rogress deranges the machinery of her character; 
and her checked impulses after recovering from the 
shock are more frequently than otherwise diverted 
into entirely new channels. Added to this neglect of 
opportunity is the fastidiousness as to choice common 
to both sexes. Young people cannot be too particular, 
but then they should not be Joo nice. The feverish 
search after good looks and money creates an awful 
amount of unnatural celibacy. The intense selfish¬ 
ness here displayed defeats the purpose sought to be 
realised. And then there is that social exclusiveness 
which limits the circle of acquaintances among the 
youthful. Again, the habits of some young men are 
not very inviting to delicate-minded girls. And it may 
be added, the present extravagant rage for costly 
dresses drives all thoughts of matrimony from young 
men of limited means, bo that, independent of tbc 
uncontrollable social causes of celibacy, there are 
others susceptible of removal, or at all events of 
amelioration. Not the least of these is that indocision 
of character which neglects favourable opportunities. 
This fault rests mainly with young men; and we 
cannot give them better advice than to reiterate, 

“ make hay while the sun shines.” 

Mkssat.ia is curious to learn something about our per¬ 
sonal appearance — whether we are young or old, 
handsome or ugly. As we have no glass in our study, 
we can only comprehend the fact that as an editor 
we are somebody; an individuality not mado up 
exclusively of flesh and bone, but of more expansive 
materials—incessant ibought, and a deep sense of 
moral responsibility not being the least of them. But 

. to the general public editors are mythic personages, 
to be believed in, not seen and critically scrutinised. 
Besides, an editor’s vanity lies in his ink-bottle, and 
his pride of power in his pen. Being neither a Jenkins 
nor a “gent,” he is content to do his duty in a quiet 
place, surrounded by innumerable experiences — 
neither soliciting praise nor scorning just censure. 
In this invisible cloak he can mingle in the world 
without interruption, and gather knowledge at every 
step he takes. As to your other question, we reply 
that woman’s weakness is at once her strength and 
protection. Were women as hard-grained as men, 
human love and sympathy would vanish from the 
earth. The oak is the noblest of trees, but it only 
flourishes in a genial soil, and requires to be nourished 
by gentle rain and sweet sunshine as much as the 
humblest flower. The vine clings to it, and lends 
freshness and gracefulness to its rugged exterior, bo 
it is with man and woman ; although so nearly allied, : 
their natures arc distinct, bu£ together they constitute 
the glory and beauty of the human world. 

Wronged One has been cruelly jilted—of that there 
does not appear a doubt. It is very difficult to subdue 
a warm preference for any one, especially by a young 
woman ; but when the object of it has proved un¬ 
worthy and unmanly, it would be bettor to fall back 
on wounded pride, and cast him from all remem¬ 
brance except that associated with scorn. A fickle 
lover seldom makes a good husband. Feeding on his 
own yanity, his heart in time becomes as dry as 
summer dust, and as small as a pigeon’s egg. There 
is no vitality in' the follow for good, but abundance of 
gall for cyil. Marriage with such a man would be d 
prison-house of continual torture. Having vitiated 
feelings himself, lie would betray a callous indifference 
to those of others. It is such men who make darkened 
dwellings, who prefer living in an atmosphere of vice, 
and fall prematurely into the grave unregrotted save 
by their starved, bruised, and battered wives. As wc 
have often had occasion to remark, the love of woman 
is a mystery ; but how any one can cling to a desperate 
ruffian is beyond our comprehension. Consider j*our- 
scli’ well out of the affair, and have implicit confidence 
in your father. 


Lunette. — Homoeopathy seems to gain ground but 
slowly. It boasts of a hospital, and its great principle 
seems recognised. The Irishman managed his obsti¬ 
nate pig by persuading him that lie was going another 
way; so let Lunette overcome that obstinate bump. 
—As for the point of etiquette, wo hold that verbal 
thanks when a gentleman offers his arm are un¬ 
necessary, and too demonstrative. The lady should 
bow, and assent. 

Jam.—B efore an operation is performed for the removal 
of a cataract from the eye, the patient should consult 
a surgeon, as a previous course of diet and medicine 
may be requisite. 

Robert S.—Abstain for a time, and take more animal 
food. Read what we recommend in our extra Number, 
Health and Happiness, price Id., or 2d. post free. 

Other Communications Received.— H. C. R.—A. O. B.— 
E. G.—S. W.— Smeeton.— A. G.—J. L.—S. R.—S. C. M. 
—E. W. II. — K. II. W. (thankfully declined).— 
Annie D. (send him the number, and demand a pair of 
gloves of the size; sec reply to A Loving One, in No. 
892).— One Without a Friend (a knowledge of Latin 
is essential; send 3d. for No. 100).— Susan G. (endea¬ 
vour to overcome it; besides, ho might serve you the 
same).— Selina (apply to the Secretary, London Dis¬ 
trict Telegraph Company, 58, Threadneedle Street).— 
Florence S. (declined with thanks). — X. (Hail, 
Mary !).— Augustus (cold bathing every morning, and 
the other remedies proscribed). — Charles W. (she 
should bo advised by her parents, submitting her 
objections to their consideration, and trusting to their 
love and affection).—D. E. S. (we never tell tales out of 
school; but neither the writer of the lines, nor of the 
paragraph, wears crinoline),— Capitolinus (see reply to 
Gertrude Alice in No. 889).—I. M. (we always decline 
becoming referee in betting transactions).— Edward H. 

_ (by practice, according to Hartley’s or Smallfield’s 
Principles of Punctuation). — The Mill on the Floss (is 
there an engagement ? if not, be sure that a cool reservo 
is preferable to the roverse; it wants regularity).— 
Gerty (it lias reference to the Resurrection, and is 
explained in Luke xx. 34, 35).— Sympathiser (cheer¬ 
ful society is the best cure; dark flaxen).— Katie M. 
(no impropriety, as it has your mother’s sanction).— 
Minnie F. (when you receive such kind greetings 
through his father, return them in the same way; 
very good).— Pisistratus (trite, and not sufficiently 
pointed).— Ecriture (a l«ady ; with practice it may bo 
rendered so).— Elsie G. (send for No. 24, 3 d. post free; 
very dark brown, and light auburn)— Looking Out 
(Canada; consult Stanford’s Emigrant's Guide to 
Canada, Is).—J. E. (yes, if you think it will not create 
jealousy).— W. E. A. (Jarrold’s; use a softer pen).— 
A Subscriber (use name or initials; Ira, or irate, both 
equally common).— Rose-bud (a cracked instrument 
cannot make pleasant music ; if not unpleasant to you, 
do not discard him on that account).— James L. (apply 
to the secretary, 21 , Old Broad Street, City, E.C. ; see 
reply to Looking Out).—Hannah Maria (marry tho 
man of your choice; you want decision, but may 
acquire it). -Edith P. (apply to any of the largo 
foreign booksellers in London ; very good).— John C. 
(lines addressed to individuals do not suit our pages). 

Marie and Louise (yes; for prose, if approved).— 
A. B. C. (see reply to Florence and Brunette in 
No. 892; yes).— Juliet (break through an infatuation 
which may only end in misery).— Laura S. (tall men 
love “ bonnic wee things ” ; but wait for moro marked 
attention; send it, with real name and address).— 
James (Turner’s Chemistry for Students).— A Butler 
(exceedingly dangerous).— Mary S. (no, but dry toast 
and weak tea without sugar).— Emily J. (see Window 
(hardening in No. 208).— Baxter (see Nos. 380 and 390). 
—A. Z. (wo gave a list of such works in No. 202 ).— 
Straneli.a (better bivak it up fora time than cause dis? 
cord). T. H. F. (apply to Mr. Goodman, bookseller, 
407 % Strand, W.C.).— Patrick 8 . (Master Key to Public 
Offices, 3s. 8 d. free, as above).—A. C. W. (D. I. Noad 
Esq.. Alderman’s Walk, New Broad Street* Loudon, 
E.C.).— Sweet Briar (it is a mystery ; sec No. 24).— 
J. M. C. and Nelly B. (see Nos. 089 and 090).— Bertha 
and Harrietts (send 3d. for No. 277, containino- an 
article on the Care of the Hands).— Gertrude (ofany 
draper; see No. 834).— Ellen C. (sco No. 371)/— 
Murray (see No. 274).— Disfigured One (see Nos. 520 
and 783) R. C. S. (see No. 800). —Florist (sec No, 
571).—**** (sec No. 881).— Isaac J, (see No. 725) 
—Nellie and Kate (see No. 079). 


classes for wom e n 

SHect'wC’ Working Men ’ s College, 45, Great Ormond 

Easter Term, 1800. Half Term begins June 4 , ends 
J lily i. 


Sara B. L. stands up in defence of tjic young men of 
Tiverton, whom she has found both polite and gentle¬ 
manly, and her experience is confirmed by that of her 
lady friends. Our Tiverton Girl, in No. 889, still may 
have had cause to complain. The rich and the poor, 
the privileged and neglected, seldom look at such 
things under the same aspect. Like the two knights 
of old whoso descriptions of the shield, which was gold 
on one side and brass on the other, seemed to contra¬ 
dict each other, our Correspondents may have each 
erred in supposing that they were describing the whole 
instead of only that section of tlic society of the place 
in which they themselves move. 

Violet.—D welling too much qn one idea disorders the 
imagination and frequently leads to insanity. Mingle 
more freety with people of your own age, read cheerful 
v/orks, and take a more cheerful view of everything. 

A Dublin Lapy.—P ositive and negative electricity arc 
of equal power. Neither can overcome the other, I 


Hours— 3 to 4 o’clock r.M. 

Monday .... Reading. 

Tuesday .... Biblo Class.. 

Wednesday. Arithmetic. 

Thursday .. Writing .... 
Friday -Geography.. 


4 to 5 o’clock P.M, 
Writing 

English History 
English Grammar 
Reading 
Bookkeeping. 


Saturday.. Natural History ) . 

of Plants j 
* No pupils can enter this class at tho Half Term 
unless they know something of Bookkeejiing already. 

Fees.— Entrance Fee Is. (not to be renewed after 
absence). Fee lor classes of One Hour per week Sd • 
1 wo Hours a week, Is. 

J ! 10 c lllss ls h'ce to all Members of the Classes 
1 lie Bililc Class is taught by the Rev. F. li. Maurice* 
the other Classes by Ladies. “ * 

Prayers are read by one of tho Teachers every day at 
l ive o clock, j **‘v 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


KEW GARDENS. 

A little gleam of that peace and purity which hung over the old Paradise 
still hangs about a garden. Quaint old thinkers have said their say as to the 
reasons why our first parents wore placed in the garden of Paradise. The 
new Paradise, which we all hope to reach, is to be a celestial city, and will be 
adorned with untold and unimagined splendours; but in the new birth and 
glory of the vear, when spring leaves and liowers hang out their beauties upon 
every side, tue mind is apt to revert to that old one in which the first man i 
walked and talked with God, and was therein instructed by him in the wealth 
and wonders of his new possession—the earth around him; and perhaps even 
now, in the midst of rural solitudes and garden shades, the works of man seem 
further distant and those of God nearer than elsewhere. One does not wonder 
in such a place why the successors of Ninus and Scmiramis passed tlLeir lives 
in hanging gardens and deep groves; nor why Scipio, Augustus, Lucullus, 
and Diocletian, and Henry II. of France, and other great potentates, after 
all the troubles and turmoils of government and the storms of conquest 
and ambition, wound up theirs in sweet garden retirement. The very con- ; 
temptation of the subject is calming and peaceable, and serves as a soothing 
anodyne. “ Why should one man,” said an old gardener, “ take pains and 
run hazards by sea and land all his life that his children might be luxurious 
and lazy, all theirs? ” aud, adds Sir William Temple, “uo one yet could give 
him an answer.” 

Even now, in this last end of time, when confusion worse confounded seems 
to be beginning, it is just as well to turn out of our pursuit of pleasure, 
politics, or business, to observe the lilies of the field, which on a notable 
occasion were cited as a proof and argument for quiet dependence on Provi¬ 
dence for humility and faith. But as it may reasonably be urge^that every 
man has not a garden to contemplate, and our teachers and preachers do not, 
as in Athens, walk about in shady groves, uttering the golden words of 
wisdom, we would especially refer to those arboreta, parks, and gardens 
belonging to the public which are now happily to be found near or In every 
town. Where they are not, there they should be ; and men of public spirit, 
and love for their fellows, would do quite as well in planting trees in public 
places, and in preserving those which we have, as in building drinking 
fountains—a wholesome and excellent movement, but one likely now to be 
overdone. It would be well, too, if every fountain had its patch of green 
and tree near it, where possible; the shade would refresh the people, and the 
water nourish the tree. 

The public gardens, and especially those in the parks, are all fed as it were 
from one centre, which is the old Royal Garden at Kew, given up in 1840 by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria to His Majesty the Public; a right royal gift, 
appreciated more and more every year, and still more to be loved and 
appreciated yet. Hortus Keicensis , the Kew Garden, as old Aiton, one of the 
first of its botanists and historians, latinised it, took its rise from the admi¬ 
ration which Frederick Prince of Wales, father of King George the Third, had 
for the situation. He leased the gardens from the Capel family in 1730, and 
his widow employed Sir William Chambers to adorn and decorate them; 
and the vistas, and some of the temples and buildings, the very walks and 
plans laid down by the old gentleman yet remain, this people’s garden being 
in a better state of preservation, and containing rarer and more beautiful 
objects than that of any nobleman or emperor in the world. How King 
George the Third loved Kew, and how he and his plain but good wife and 
large flock of children used to walk two and two to church, prayer-books in 
hand, like a reverend patriarch at the head of a school, is known to all. The 
whole country loved the farmer king, who, in blue coat and gilt buttons, 
gave such an air of pious respectability to the Sunday; and the farmer king, 
and “ my wife Charlotte,” as he called the Queen, walked up and down Kew 
Gardens on many a sunny Sunday morning and afternoon, when George of 
Wales, Clarence, and Cambridge, were gambolling, in new skeleton suits and 
frills, over the grass plats. The days are altered now; skeleton suits and 
Hessian sleeves have given place to Knickerbockers and peg-top trowsers, and 
the many sous of King Public may run across the grass where the princes 
sported; for it is by no means forbidden to walk on the lawns; still it is 
requested that preference be given to the paths, and that the lawn edges be 
not made a kind of footway ; and what is more, how T ever very strict Sabba¬ 
tarians may talk, Kew Cardens arc open on Sundays, and may be reached by 
boat, railway, or omnibus, at a very small price, when the aforesaid old and 
young Public may go and see such wonders of creation as shall compel them, 
if they have any reverence at all, to 

Worship God withouten thrall , 

’Neath the blue sky , which bends o'er all. 

No word of ours shall counsel Sabbath-breaking—Sunday is the best gift 
the worker ever had—but we w r ell remember Who walked through Galilean 
corn-fields on a Sunday, aud whose words defended the practice. 

When in the garden, good advice may be given in this high-pressure age 
not to “ do ” it all at once. There is nothing more tiring than a succession 
of wonders—one drives out the other. Picture-seeing or inuseum-w T andering 
fatigues too much to do much good, if too greedily pursued. A wise advice it is 
to plant one’s self opposite a fine picture or a statue, and to thoroughly study it— 
drink it all in—look at it in every aspect. If this be true of man’s work, how 
much more so is it of the works of the Creator—and here are many of His 
master-pieces. In the plant-house No. VI. is the Victoria water-lily, with 
gigantic orbicular leaves five or six feet in diameter, light green above, 
purple crimson below, with flowers a foot and a quarter across, fragrant, 
white, with a pink centre, deepening to a deep rose colour. In that house 
one may spend any amount of time—the more perhaps the better, if we 
W'atch the variety and structure of the plants, and meditate wisely too, how 


every small part is adapted to the end of an all-wise Creator. In one of 
Southey’s earlier poems there is expressed a thought which will conie into 
everybody’s mind. The little poem takes for its theme the holly. “ Didst 
thou ever stop to see a holly tree ? ” which, as many perhaps have not 
observed, has its low r er leaves covered with strong prickles, w hilst the upper 
ones, far away from danger of being hurt by passing animals, are nearly free 
from them. Speaking ol“ this, Southey says truly enough that it is 
Ordain'd by a Providence so wise , 

As might confound the atheist's sophistries ; 
and Lord Bacon, who loved gardens, and wrote a charming essay on the 
subject, has himself cited God’s works to prove His existence. “ God 
never wrought miracles to convince the atheist,” says he, “because his 
ordinary works convince him.” So also these works in Kew, ordinary enough 
in the tropics, or at the equator, come before our English eyes with greater 
force, because they are so strange. The feathery foliage of the palm, or the 
tough india-rubber-like texture of the leaves of "the water-lily, alike indicate 
the purpose of the Maker. So also do the cocoa-nut trees of various kinds 
to be seen in the palm-house. From them the Eastern gains not only his 
sustenance but his clothing ; the cover of his tent and the ropes which bind 
his camel, fruit, milk, wine, or toddy, oil, -wood, fibre; its uses, says its 
grateful panegyrists, are more in number than the days of the year. So, again, 
do numerous palms—fan palms, and palms with leaves like the fins of a fish, 
cabbage palms, wine palms, and milk palms; all which can be seen, and 
looked down upon with great satisfaction from the gallery of the house, where 
at thirty feet above the ground, and at an hour’s distance from London, 
one may pass a dreamy afternoon in a tropical atmosphere amidst luxuriant 
foliage such as the brightest oasis in the whole Sahara seldom affords. Look, 
for instance, at the leaves of the Livistonia Borbonica , with its spiny stem 
spreading out like the fingers of some huge hand, and its vast leaves waving 
about upon such slight stems that they need support. The great Designer has 
supplied it. The racliis, or main stalk of the stem, extends at the end into a 
lengthened slender tail, armed with strong deHexed (or turned back) hooks, 
by means of which while running up the stems and catching hold of the 
branches of other trees, the foliage and stem are preserved. But Nature has 
not done this, any more than she has done anything, blindly. The young and 
unfolded leaves of this plant run perpendicularly up the stem, and insinuate 
themselves very comfortably amongst other leaves, and are not provided with 
the detiexed hook till they are strong and heavy enough to need it. 

There are many other trees in the palm-house worth especial notice. There 
is that tree which supplies the pigment with which our water-colour artists 
are familiar—Dragon’s Blood ; this is the Draccena Draco , a tree which gives 
out a resinous astringent gum, formerly used very much in medicine. It is a 
native of Teneriffe, and Humboldt has noticed it in his Travels. “The 
gigantic tree of Orotara,” he writes, “measures forty-five feet in circum¬ 
ference, a little above the ground.” The tree is of extremely slow growth. 
There is one at Teneriffe, which was formerly worshiped, and which, four 
hundred and fifty years ago (a very fair age for a cathedral or a castle,) was 
as large and hollow as it is now ; that and the Baobab are amongst the oldest 
vegetable inhabitants of our planet. 

If any of our readers arc curious to see, without a voyage to Charlestown 
or the Southern States, a real sugar-cane, they may see it, as well as the 
bamboo, in the palm-house. The cane is after all nothing but a gigantic 
grass; but, contrary to the custom of its relatives, it is not hollow, but filled 
with saccharine, which is extracted by heavy rolling cylinders. The stalks of 
the cane are generally employed as fuel for the furnace, whereby the sugar 
is boiled, and it is so full of siliceous or flinty matter, that great masses ot 
glassy slag are deposited in the furnace. But beyond our domestic sugar, we 
may here see our tea, coffee, chocolate, cocoa, and our mahogany ; and 
cinnamon, and other spices make up the domestic list. A banyan tree, a 
large specimen of which has been known to shelter 7,000 men beneath its 
wide-spread shade, is also to he found here; and cotton plants and indigo 
trees need not be unknown nor unfamiliar without moving away from the 
house. 

But we, at least, whatever may be the advice given to our readers, may not 
linger longer here. There are many other “houses” to visit. There, are 
the fern houses and the orangery; a tropical aquarium, wherein grows the 
Papyrus Antignonum , from which, in the days of the Ptolomies, the artisans 
made paper ; many kinds of gourds, the posterity perhaps of that one which 
grew by Nineveh and covered Jonah; and the sacred bean of India, a right- 
worshipful plant in the good old days of Vishnu and Siva. Then we have 
greenhouses and conservatories, blazing indeed with fragrant beauty; a 
Mesembryanthemum house, containing under that crack-jaw name many 
African plants, which have this peculiarity—that their foliage resembles the 
jaws of various animals, the plants obtaining their Latin names from that 
circumstance, such as felinum y tigrinum , vidpinum, &c. Moreover, there 
are two orchideous houses, a Victoria house, and a succulent, a New Zealand 
or coniferous house, a tropical fern house, one also devoted to azaleas, and 
many others ; one of the most interesting being the heath house, wherein in 
the various seasons bloom the heaths of the Cape and of New Zealand. A 
magnifying glass, and a determination to observe, will in any of these recep¬ 
tacles find at least a whole year full of wonders. 

The outside of the gardens is also as beautiful as the different green-houses. 
A carpet of green turf, as fine and brilliant as any that England can boast, 
is spread everywhere. At each turn, ancestral trees wave their tall green 
branches above you, and invite you by the beauty of their foliage or the cool 
luxuriance of their shade. Wherever you turn, long vistas open to the eye, 
bounded, it may be, by the silver Thames, or an old pagoda, or tall tower, 
but always by a beauty ; and 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

The pleased retina of the eye carries away such calm and delightful sights, 
whilst above you the gentle summer sky is spread, and the swallows wheel 
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and dip. Around you in the evening the birds are singing from every tree; 
all the earth seems to be keeping a sweet and gentle yet jubilant sabbath; 
and with a mind filled with a sense of the awful, yet beneficial power of the 
great Worker, with a knowledge of His goodness and His love, the visitor is 
ready to break out into that solemn Magnificat, which bids, though bidding 
here is needless, “all the green things of the earth, and all the trees and 
shrubs” to praise the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for ever; and, 
moreover, as he returns home to the crowded city, well may he 
Marvel that a clay , 

So calm and quietly hath pass'd away , 

Like to the passage of an angel's tear , 

Which falls through the blue ether silently. 

“ And now, mine honest scholar,” says quaint Izaac Walton, “ let me tell 
you there are some days so fine that they arc fit only to praise God upon.” 
Let us hope that our readers will find a day at Kew Gardens of that rare sort. 


THE FIRST MONTH OF SUMMER. 


Tis early June; the odorous May 
Still scents the balmy air, 

While spring new blossoms every day, 
Each as the season fair. 

The earth unveils her blushing brow, 
And wreaths it round with bloom ; 

No tempests chill her bosom now, 

Nor shade her face with gloom. 

’Ne:\th the blue canopy above, 

While sunbeams form her crown, 

Her fairest children meet in love, 

And make their merits known. 

The hedgerows with wild roses gay, 
And blue bells at his feet, 

Light up the wanderer’s lonely way, 
And breathe a welcome sweet. 

The foliage of the chestnut made 
With bloom as white as snow, 

Throws its inviting tempting shade 
Upon the sward below. 

The columbino now roars her head, 
High ’mid the waving grass ; 

Forget-me-nots bend to the tread 
Of maidens as they pass. 


Laburnums hang their wealth o’er us, 
And the elm’s dark branches meet; 

Whilst woodbine and convolvulus 
Are twining at our foet. 

Beauty and Love are out abroad, 

'Their riches freely shed, 

They strew the daisies on the sward, 
And all its dainties spread. 

Then fly the town and turn thine ear 
To list to Naturo’s voice ; 

No disappointing want shall mar 
The pleasure of thy choice. 

She hath relief for the distrest, 

A charm for sorrow’s smart, 

And givoth to the weary rest, 

Peace to the troubled heart! 

Oh, cast all worldly cares away, 

And haste her smiles to meet; 

Upon her shrine thy tribute lay, 

With gratitude replete. 

And ever pray that she may raise 
Our thoughts up to her God ; 

To join her holy hymn of praise, 

All prostrate on her sod. 

_ Yerbena. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

If you buy what you haye no occasion for, you will soon have to sell wha^ 
you cilhnot spare. 

They who when about to marry seek their happiness in the mere gaining 
of fortune and personal beauty, evince a heartless disposition, and their folly 
is often punished in their success. 

A generous mind identifies itself with all around it; a selfish one identifies 
all things with itself. The generous man seeks happiness in promoting that 
of others ; the selfish man reduces all things to his own interest. 

A Fact.— If all men knew what they say of one another, there would not 
be four friends in the world. This appears by the quarrels which are some¬ 
times caused by indiscreet reports. 

Happiness. —They are best suited to be happy who are neither too high 
nor too low—high enough to see models of good manners, and obscure enough 
to be left in the sweetest of solitudes. 

Narrow-Mindedness. —Narrow-minded men who have not a thought 
beyond the little sphere of their own vision, recall the Hindoo saying, “The 
snail sees nothing but its own shell, and thinks it the grandest in the 
universe.” 

The Marriage Relation. —The great secret is to learn to bear with 
each other’s failings; not to be blind to them—that is either an impossibility 
or a folly ; we must see and feel them ; if we do neither they are not evils to 
us, and there is obviously no need of forbearance ; but to throw the mantle of 
affeciion round them, concealing them from each other’s eyes, to determine 
not to let them chill the affections; to resolve to cultivate good-tempered 
forbearance because it is the way of mitigating the present evil, always with 
a view of ultimate amendment. Surely it is not the perfection, but the 
imperfection, of human character that makes the strongest claim in love. All 
the world must approve, even enemies must admire, the good and the estimable 
in human nature. If husband and wife estimate only that in each which all 
must be constrained to value, what do they more than others ? Is it 
infirmities of character, imperfections of nature that called* for the pitying 
sympathy, the tender compassion that makes each the comforter, the monitor 
of the other ? Forbearance helps them to obtain command over themselves. 
Few are the creatures so utterly evil as to abuse a generous confidence, a calm 
forbearance. Married persons should be pre-eminently friends, and fidelity is 
the great privilege of friendship. The forbearance here contended for is not 
weak and wicked indulgence of each other’s faults; but such a calm, tender 
observance of them as excludes all harshness and anger, and takes the best 
and gentlest methods of pointing them out in the full confidence of affection. 

Raspberry Sandwich.— Take half a pound of sifted sugar, half-a-pound 
of butter, two eggs, and two ounces of ground rice, work them well together, 
then add seven ounces of flour. Spread half this mixture upon buttered 
writing paper, in a shallow tin dish, then a layer of raspberry preserve; and 
next, cover with the other half the paste. Lake in a quick oven, and when 
required for use, cut it into thick pieces like sandwiches, having previously 
gifted a little sugar over it. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

{From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine.) 

The silk materials this season are very pretty. The taffetas double chaine 
is of a firm texture, suitable for the skirts without flounces. Stripes length¬ 
ways are also worn, merely ornamented by nenuds or plisses. The taffetas 
japonais is suitable for morning grande toilette, of white ground, with large 
devices in paille and Japan red. Similar ones are with black ground. A 
new style of barege has also appeared of thicker texture, broche in sprigs of 
mais, or any delicate colour. Foulards are also worn, and plain taffetas are 
very fashionable. Narrow flounces are most general, and the bodies high. 
Even in thin materials, and with low bodies, fichus arc worn. In some 
materials, as bar&ge, silk grenadines, coloured muslins, they arc the same as 
the dress. Flounces festonnes, in colours, are spoken of for dresses of percale 
taffetas or fancy muslins. Sleeves continue to be worn very wide and loose ; 
they are plisse at the top, with or without jockey; the trimming of the body 
should correspond with the skirt. Cinctures, with ends the same material as 
the body, are worn; the nceuds are long and drooping, and edged with a frill. 
Rich gimps continue to be used on bodies and skirts, and straw is frequently 
intermixed with them. 

Faille de riz, Leghorns, and crape are all fashionable. Belgian straws are 
reserved for simple toilettes; aigrettes are used in every shade of colour as 
ornaments, and no longer in clustered bunches, but long and waving as a 
Bird of Paradise. The inside of bonnets is much trimmed, particularly over 
the forehead. Clioux of crape, velvet, or ribbon, frequently ornament 
mourning bonnets; a pretty fancy ornament of birds made in silk or straw. 
The latter are very pretty on youug ladies’ hats. Many bonnets are of 
mohair, either black or grey;. Some are ornamented with steel. Brilliancy 
is admired just now, and torsades of gold spangles, crescents, flowers with 
gold centres, are used. Black ribbon is still fashionable on bonnets. Paletots 
of black silk are the most fashionable walking toilette. They are long and 
flowing, and will also be in embroidered muslin, or plain, with a narrow plisse. 
Muslin shawls will also be worn, trimmed with guipure, or narrow' velvet for 
young ladies’ scarfs, will be preferred. Shawls and mantelets o: lace are 
always fashionable. The newest are ornamented with two rows of lace. 


SCIENTIFI C AN D USEFUL. 

All the colours have been produced by photography, but it has been hereto¬ 
fore impossible to fix them. It is now stated that M. Toussaint, of France, 
has succeeded in fixing these colours permanently; and that consequently we 
are to have photographs of objects in all their natural colours. The principal 
substances used are reported to be oil of pink and chloride of gold. 

Sir David Brewster, inquiring into the history of the stereoscope, finds that 
its fundamental principle was well known even to Euclid; that it was 
distinctly described by Galen 1,500 years ago ; and that Giambatista Porta had’ 
in 1599 given such a complete drawing of the two separate pictures as seen 
by each eye, and of the combined picture placed between them, that we 
recognise in it not only the principle, but the construction of the stereoscope. 

A Useful Hint for Swimmers. —A correspondent of the Field says that 
cramp in the legs may be easily and instantly cured, thus:—“On the moment 
of its seizure in the calf of the leg, the instep should be forcibly drawn up or 
flexed on the leg, and-the cure will be as sudden as the attack. I have tried 
this very many times, and it never fails.” 

Aluminium. —The price of aluminium, which in 1854 was £55 the pound, 
and two years ago was reduced to £5, is on the point of being still further 
lowered. Messrs. Morin and Co., manufacturers of chemical products in tho 
Gard, arc fitting up their factory to produce the metal at 3Gs. the pound, 
which, taking the lightness of the metal into consideration, would make the 
proportion of cost about £1 for articles in aluminium which in silver would 
cost £10. 

Early Swarming Bees. —The dates on which the earliest swarms come 
off are always interesting, and this season they will be especially so on 
account of the length and severity of the winter. On Saturday, the 12th of 
May, I had a very fine swarm from a set of Stewarton boxes, the same 
stock which last year gave me the two heavy boxes which 'were exhibited 
l^efore the Apiarian Society. The swarm contained two queens, and the 
clusters were hived separately and then united, thus forming a powerful 
colony, which is now working with might and main.— Shirley Hibberd. 

Glass in Pavements. — A correspondent of the Builder says, “In my 
walks through London, I have noticed that several of the thick glass area 
lights arc very much cracked, and in some instances dangerously so. I do not 
think that this has arisen from any overweight, but from the circumstance of 
the glass fitting too tightly in the iron frames. I am of opinion that the 
cause of the mischief is the different degree of expansion and contraction of 
the two materials. The introduction of an elastic medium between the edge 
of the glass and the frame would, I believe, obviate the evil, and prevent much 
expense and risk. Similar fractures take place from too tightly fitting the 
plate-glass in shop-fronts, so that, upon the slightest settlement in the house 
or building occurring, the large and expensive plates are immediately shattered 
as usual from some ‘ inexplicable cause.’ ” 

The Aerophon. —The aerophon is a novel and ingenious musical instrument, 
consisting in the sounds being produced by means of steam, and the ingenuity 
in the mechanical arrangements of the working details. The exhibitor, Mr. 
Denny, of the United States, who has patented his instrument both in England 
and America, has chosen Cremorne Gardens as a place where its powers could 
best be tested. At a distance it has a pretty appearance, presenting a cluster 
of shining, brass, wide-mouthed trumpets. When examined closoly, thero 
are seen two rows of brass cylinders, viz., twelve of large size behind, and 
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twenty-two smaller in front; into these cylinders, steam is admitted by means 
of a simple and ingenious valvular apparatus. When the steam is admitted, 
each cylinder of course sounds a different note, and we have, in fact, the idea 
of the ordinary railway steam-whistle expanded into a musical instrument. 

Instinct.— All kinds of life, whether vegetable or animal, have within them 
a principle of preservation, as well as of perpetuity; were that not the case, all 
that breathes or grows would die; this principle or quality is common to man 
and beast, and all that springs from root or seed; it is named “ Instinct.” It 
is instinct which calls, by thirst for water, when there is not fluid enough in 
the system. It is instinct which calls for food, by hunger, when a man is weak 
and needs renovation. It is curious and practically valuable as a means for 
the removal of disease to notice the working of this instinct, for it seems to be 
almost possessed with a discriminating intelligence; certain it is that standard 
medical publications give well-authenticated facts, showing, that following the 
cravings of the appetite, the animal instinct has accomplished far more than 
the physician’s skill was able to do; has saved life in multitudes of cases, when 
science had done its best, but in vain. 


STATISTICS. 


The pictures purchased for the National Gallery during the past year cost 
£14,420. 

Two wax candles, made by the Irish Peat Company from peat, were said to 
have cost £250 each. 

For the three hundred publications or so which annually issued from the 
British press, about the middle of the 17th century, we now produce every 
year some five thousand publications of all sorts. 

For the evaporation of brine from the saline springs of Worcestershire and 
Cheshire to manufacture table salt, about 3,000 tons of coal are consumed per 
day, or 950,000 a year. The manufacture of gas in England absorbs at least 
10,000,000 tons of coal per year. 

Extorts to America. —The shipments to the United States (which 
received a serious check after the panic of 1857) have recovered to a point 
beyond their former scale, and are now more than 17 per cent of our total 
exports, foreign and colonial, and 27 per cent of our foreign exports alone. 
It is to be remarked that our trade with European States is every year 
becoming of a more secondary character, as compared with that which we 
have established among our Colonial and American progeny. It is to those 
quarters that the magnificent augmentation exhibited in the present total over 
1858, and which renders it of unprecedented amount, is entirely due, The 
general increase is £13,831,671, while to the Colonies and the United States 
it was £14,022,424. The balance of our business carried on with all other 
parts of the world resulted therefore in a falling off.” 

The British Museum. —The annual account of the British Museum has 
been re-presented to Parliament, with the usual statement of the mode in which 
the proposed estimate for the current year, £100,850, is to be expended. The 
salaries amount to £39,084, and £25,282 is appropriated to purchases, chiefly 
of books, antiquities, and minerals, with nearly as much for repairs, furniture, 
and fittings, the latter principally for the library and department of antiquities. 
Bookbinding costs £7,500 a year. The number of readers last year was 
122,424, which would give an average of 418 a day. The number has more 
than doubled since the noble and spacious apartment now appropriated to 
them was opened in 1857 ; but the number of visits to the other parts of the 
Museum, the general collections, does not quite keep up. Last year it was 
517,895. In addition to the usual days, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
the Museum is now open on Saturday from 12 to 6, and will be so until the 
end of August. 

Perfumes.— The French prepare more perfumes than any other people- 
In the south of France, and in Piedmont, vast crops of flowers are grown- 
Cannes and Nice furnish yearly about 13,000 pounds of violet blossoms. 
Both cities are famous for their orange blossoms, the latter producing 100,000 
pounds, and the former double that quantity, and of a finer odour. Cannes 
abounds, too, in the Acacia Farnesiana , and affords yearly 9000 pounds of its 
finely scented blooms. Careful treatment is required to extract the ethereal 
oils. These are so largely mingled with other vegetable juices, that 600 
pounds of rose leaves yield only about an ounce of the otto of roses. The 
orange blossom, however, is richer, and 500 pounds of flowers yield about two 
pounds of Neroli oil. One perfume manufactory at Cannes requires yearly 
about 140,000 pounds of orange blossoms, 20,000 pounds of acacia blossoms, 
140,000 pounds of rose leaves, 32,000 pounds of jasmine blossoms, 20,000 
pounds of violets, and 8000 pounds of tuberoses, besides many other fragrant 
^materials. At a recent meeting of the Society of Arts, it was stated that in 
France and England alone the value of the perfumery manufactured reached 
£2,000,000 sterling. 


V A R I E T I ES. 

Mrs. Ellison, of Sudbrooke Holme, Lincolnshire, has presented to the 
nation fifty fine water-colour paintings by British artists. 

It is probable that a public road will soon be made across Hyde Park to 
accommodate the increasing traffic between Bayswater and Kensington. 

The materials of Hungerford suspension-bridge, which is about to be taken 
down to make way for one in connection with the Metropolitan Railway, are 
to be used for the*formation of one at Clifton. 

The Jew’s IIarf. —It is a popular error to believe that this was ever an 
essentially Jewish musical instrument. The Jews had nothing to do either 
witli its invention or its use, the correct etymon being Jaw-harp , because in 
pi tying it it is placed between the jaws. 


The Polytechnic Institution. —This institution will in all probability 
be soon re-opened with renovated and increased attractions. Looking at the 
great necessity that exists for such an institution, at the combined advantages 
it otters for innocent amusement and instruction, at the great success which 
attended it before the fatal accident which did so much to facilitate its ruin, 
at the influential men who have already taken shares, there is every like¬ 
lihood, we may say certainty, that the Polytechnic Institution will in future 
be a gain and glory to the metropolis. 

Milliners’ Home.— A Home has been opened at 47a, 'VVelbeck Street, 
intended to serve as a lodging and boarding-house for needle women and 
others connected with the great millinery establishments in Regent Street and 
its neighbourhood. The greater number of these women are left, without 
friends, to find a lodging and companions for themselves, and are consequently 
exposed to many dangers and temptations. The Home is able to accommo¬ 
date thirty lodgers, and provides comfortable common rooms for meals, for 
reading at leisure hours, or for work. A chapel has been fitted up, very 
simply, but with care, to give it a religious character. The Home has been 
fitted up with simplicity, but with every attention to the comfort of the 
lodgers, and is arranged so as to admit of two classes, at different prices. The 
lodgers may be either wholly or partially boarded, at their discretion, the 
payment being adapted to each individual case. 

The Artist and the Butterfly. —The owners of many a name great 
in the arts have been enthusiastic collectors of butterflies. Our distinguished 
countryman, Thomas Stothard, was one of their devotees, and the following 
anecdote, extracted from his published life, shows how he was led to mako 
them his special study:—“ Stothard was beginning to paint the figure of a 
reclining sylph, when a difficulty arose in his own mind how best to represent 
such a being of fancy. A friend who was present said, ‘ Give the sylph a 
butterfly’s wing, and then you have it.’ ‘ That I will,’ exclaimed Stothard ; 
‘ and, to be correct, I will paint the wing from the butterfly itself.’ He 
sallied forth, extended his walk to the fields, some miles distant, and caught 
one of those beautiful insects; it Whs of the species called the Peacock. Our 
artist brought it carefully home, and commenced sketching it, but not in the 
painting-room ; and, leaving it on the table, a servant swept the pretty little 
creature away before its portrait was finished. On learning his loss, away 
went Stothard once more to the fields to seek another butterfly. But at this 
time one of the tortoise-shell tribe crossed his path, and was secured. He 
was astonished at the combination of colour that presented itself to him in 
this small but exquisite work of the Creator, and from that moment determined 
to enter on a new and difficult field—the study of the insect department of 
Natural History. He became a hunter of butterflies. The more he caught 
the greater beauty did be trace in their infinite variety, and he would often 
say that no one knew what he owed to these insects : they had taught him the 
finest combinations in that difficult branch of art—colouring. — British 
Butterflies , by W. S. Coleman . 


THE RIDDLER. 


I’m with the lovely little humming bird. 
Whose bee-like whirr in tropic vales is 
heard. 


Ere Adam walk'd in majesty and pride. 
Through Eden’s beauteous groves, and by 
the side 

Of limpid witters gather’d sweetest fruits; 
Ere power was given over procreated 
brutes, 

Was I; and yet,oh mystery without bound, 
In the births of yesterday was I found. 
Communion with all ranks of men I own— 
The peasant, peer, the merchant, and the 
tin-one; 

With each and all I bear the common lot} 
I am here to-day, to-morrow I am not. 

With gallant hearts I to the battle go, 
There cease ; yet fighting on give blow for 
blow; 

With coward hearts, I from the battle run, 
Yet with the victors stay till victory’s won. 

I’m with the eagle in his soaring flight 
High over loftiest mountains’ utmost 
height; 

My first with me you will agree, 

Is what our nobs enjoy ; 

It is a sport of goodly sort, 

And does their time employ. 

My second ’s found, or I’ll be bound, 

In words both sting and string; 

It’s also seen, I really ween, 

In anything or nothing. 


I’m with the tawny lion in his den, 

Pursuing prey, or hotly chased by men ; 

I’m with the sportive kitten on the 
hearth— 

The type of joy, of playfulness, and 
mirth. 

I’m with the fish in sea, in lake, in burn ; 

In earth I’m with the burrowing mole and 
worm ; 

In air I’m with the swallow and the bat, 

The butterfly and moth, the dragon-fly 
and gnat. 

When happy faces at the altar meet, 

And hopeful friends the bride and bride¬ 
groom greet, 

I’m thero ; and yet, unerring, fatal doom, 

I'm with the festering corpse in silent 
tomb. E. P; 


CHARADE. 

My third you’ll find, if you’re a mind. 
Rivers three to be ; 

It runs in Russia and Scotia, 

And England too you’ll sec. 

My whole is plain to all who deign 
To know me and inquire; 
lam laid down a British town, 

And in an English shire. Lizzie. 


I melt the patience and gall the mind, i And when that’s transposed 'tis constant 
As you will say when my name you find; | seen, 

Behead, and before your curious eyes, i Where prattling tongues give vent to 
An important measure then I rise; | spleen. Charlton, 

arithmetical questions. 

1. A man has four horses, for which he gave £80. The first horse cost as much as 

the second and half of the third ; the second cost as much as the fourth, minus the 
cost of the third ; the third cost one-third of the first; and the fourth cost as much as 
the second and third together. What was the price of each horse ? W. P. 

2. If a person spend Jg of his income annually in housekeeping, &c., “35 of it in 

pursuit of pleasure, and *3 of it in charity, and his whole income be only 
£S45. 15s. 10-275d , how long will he be incurring a debt of £23009 -11 ?—The answer 
is required to the vulgar fraction of a month. m. S. E. 

3. Five and three equal balls are attached to the extremities of a string, which 
passes over a fixed pullo}'. ^ The descending motion continues for six minutes, when 
three of the five balls fall offi How long will the two balls continue to descend? P. T. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

A witty man can make a jest; a wise man can take one. 

Why are authors who treat about physiognomy like soldiers ?—Because 
they write about facc^ 

Would a botanist classify the Ghost in “ Hamlet” as a species of Deadly 
Night Shade ? 

Michelet, the French author, asserts that “every folly of woman is born of 
the stupidity of man.” 

“Do you see anything ridiculous in this wig ? ” asked Briefless; “ Nothing 
but the head,” was the reply. 

If you undertake to flatter, don’t overdo the thing. If you ofFer too much 
incense to a sensible man he will be incensed. 

A modern tourist calls the Niagara river “ the pride of rivers.” That pride 
certainly has a tremendous fall. 

A man once asked a company of little boys what they were good for ? One 
little fellow promptly answered: “We are good to make men of.” 

A young lady says the reason she carries a parasol is, that the sun is of the 
masculine gender, and she cannot withstand his ardent glances. 

“ I think, wife, that you have a great many ways of calling me a fool.”— 
“I think, husband, that you have a great many ways of being one.” 

It is a general belief that the tongues of oxen are more valued than those 
of any other animals; but lawyers’ tongues sell highest in the market. 

Horne Tooke being asked by George III. whether he played at cards, 
replied, “ No, your majesty ; the fact is, I cannot tell a king from a knave.” 

The question is often discussed, whether the savages enjoy life. We 
suppose they do, as they always seem anxious to take it when they get a j 
chance. I 

A sleepy churchwarden, who sometimes engages in popular games, hearing 
the minister use the words, “ shuffle off this mortal coil,” started up, rubbed 
his eyes, and exclaimed, “ Stop, stop !—it’s my deal.” 

A gentleman having-a horse that ran away and broke his wife’s neck, was 
told by a neighbour that he wished to purchase it for his wife to ride upon.— 
“No,” said the wretch, “ I intend to marry again myself.” 

A country paper, in an obituary notice, speaks of the deceased as being “ a 
most estimable young man and devout Christian until the day of his death.” 
Pity the young man had not died sooner, to save his reputation. 

The celebrated artist who crowed so naturally that the sun rose three hours 
before his time, has recently linished a picture of the moon that’s painted with 
such wonderful fidelity to nature that she can’t be seen in the day time. 

The latest Irish bull we read of is the case of an Irish gentleman who, in 
order to raise the wind whereby to relieve himself from pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments, got his life insured for a large amount, and then drowned himself. 

“ Come here, my little man,” said a gentleman to a youngster of five years, 
while sitting in a parlour where a large company was assembled. “ Do you 
know me?”—“Yith, thir.”—“Who am I then? Let me hear.”—“You 
ith the man that kithed mamma when papa was in Thuffolk.” 

u Sure,” said Patrick, rubbing his head with delight at the prospect of a 
present from his employer, “ I always mane to do me duty.”—“ I believe 
you,” replied his employer, “ and therefore I shall make you a present of all 
you have stolen from me during the year.”—“ Thank yer honour,” replied 
Pat; “ and may all your friends and acquaintances trate you as liberally.” 

The Memorial Bordelais says, that near St. Sevier, there lives an old 
soldier, with a false leg, a false arm, a glass eye, a complete set of false teeth, 
a nose of silver, covered with a substance imitating flesh, and a silver plate 
replacing part of his skull. He was a soldier under Napoleon, and these arc 
his trophies. He must be a splendid specimen of composite architecture. 

A lady of fashion, upon being told one of her six-tooted servants had been 
married the previous day to her lady’s-maid at the aristocratic church near 
Hanover Square, was so scandalised, that, forgetting her position, her English, 
her placidity, and all the other proprieties of life, she exclaimed most bitterly, 
“It’s too bad, I declare, to turn St. George’s in this way iuto a low-menial 
altar l ” 

In addressing a jury upon one occasion, the celebrated Lord Jeffrey found 
it necessary to make free with the character of a military officer who was 
present. Upon hearing himself several times contemptuously spoken of as 
“the soldier,” the son of Mars, boiling with indignation, interrupted the 
pleader, “ Don’t call me a soldier, sir ; I’m an officer.” Lord Jeffrey imme¬ 
diately went on, “Well, gentleman, this officer, who is no soldier , was the 
sole cause of all the mischief that had occurred.” 

The health of an agricultural labourer in one of the rural districts in the 
East Riding having somewhat .declined, he called in a medical man, who at 
once put him on low diet. After a few visits the doctor found his patient so 
flu- improved as to warrant his taking something more substantial than gruel, 
and he accordingly requested the man’s spouse to furnish her husband with a 
little animal food once or twice a day. The wife said nothing, but no sooner 
had the doctor departed than she bolted out of the house and shouted to a 
neighbour, “ What do you think they’ve ordered for our John to eat now ? 
Animal food! ”—“ And a very good thing, too,” replied the neighbour. In 
a passion the former exclaimed, “ Why, you’re just as bad as them ! How is 
it likely our John can eat hay, and straw, and such like stuff? Besides, he 
has no teeth.” The man was in receipt of parochial relief, and his wife, not 
entertaining the highest opinion of the liberality of the ratepayers, suspected 
that there had been some suggestion on their part, particularly as the medical 
gentleman was the parish surgeon.— Harrison's Rambles in the Rural 
Districts* 


A Decided H*. —A drunken man, in trying to walk by a lamp-post last 
night, made a decided hit. 

Too Fastidious.— Scene , a Restaurant. —Cockney Waiter: “’Am, sir? 
Ycssir! Don’t take anything with your ’am, do you, sir ? ”—Gentleman: 

“ Yes, I do; I take the letter II! ” [Waiter faints.] 

A Reasonarle Request !—A funeral had been appointed to take place at 
half-past two o’clock on Thursday week; and the clergyman appointed 
received in the course of the forenoon a request from the funeral party to the 
effect that they hoped he would make the funeral an hour earlier than that 
proposed* as they wished to go to the circus in the afternoon.— Border 
Advertiser > 

A Neat Retort.—T wo newly-made justices of the peace met a Rev. Mr. 
Thom, as he was riding home, and resolved to quiz him. “ Ah,” said one of 
them, “ you arc not like your Master, for he was content to ride on an ass.” 
—“An ass ! ” exclaimed the minister; “there’s no such a beast to be gotten 
now-a-days.”—“Ah! how’s that?” said the wits, “Because,” replied Mr. 
Thom, “they now make them all justices of the peace.” 

False Hair Guarded Against. — At Dieppe, in France, a famous 
bathing-place, there is a police established, whosd duty it is to rescue persons 
from clanger. The following notice was recently issued to them :—“The 
bathing police are requested, when a lady is in danger of drowning, to seize 
her by the dress and not by the hair, which oftentimes remains in their grasp. 
Newfoundland dogs will also govern themselves accordingly ! ” 

Not a Bad Idea.—A little four-year old boy was sent On a visit to 
grandmamma in the country. There, for the first time, lie had a near 
view of a cow. He would stand and look on while the man milked aiid ask 
all manner of questions. In this way he ieai'ned that the long crooked branches 
on the cow’s head were called horns—now, this little cockney boy knew of only 
one kind of horn—and a few days after obtaining this information, hearing a 
strange kind of bawling noise in the yard, he ran out to ascertain its source. 
In a few minutes he returned* wouder and delight depicted oil his countenance* 
exclaiming, “Mamma! mamma! oh! do come out here. The cow’s blowing 
her horn! ” 

A Thrilling Scene.—A noise was heard on deck, the dog-watch sprung 
from his caboose, seized the gig-whip, and laying over the dead eyes of the 
buoy, made him shin up the bowsprit, catch hold of the skye scraper, which 
he used so freely on the kelson, that he rubbed off the shoe of the anchor, 
which was caught by the cat harpings, who commenced to spanker with the 
boom, till she burst through the stays, cutting the topsail tics, grabbed the 
monkey’s tail, which knocked a Jew’s eye out of the Turk’s head, caught the 
ship round the waist with one hand, boxed the compass with the other, till 
the cook cried, and the captain applied the leaches of the foresail to the inflamed 
eye of the astonished needle.— Bxtract from a Nautical Drama. 

A Leap-Year Popping. —“ Ahem! Ephraim, I heard something about 
you.”—“ La, now, Miss Sophrina, you don’t say so ? ”—“ Yes, indeed, that I 
did; and a great many said it, too.”—“ La now, what was it, Miss Sophrina ? ” 
—“Oh! dear, I can’t tell you” (turning away her head).—“Oh! la, do 
now.”—“Oh! no, I can’t.”—“Oh! yes, Miss Sophrina.”—“La, me, 
Ephraim, you do pester a body so!”—“Well, do please to tell me, 

Sophrina ?’’—“Well, I heard that-Oh! I can’t tell you.”—“Ah! yes, 

come now, do” (taking lior hand).—“Well, I didn’t say it, but I heard that 

-”—“ What ? ” (putting an arm round her waist).—“ Oh ! don’t squeeze 

me so ! I heard that—that” (turning her blue eyes full upon Ephraim’s)— 
“ that—you and I were to be married, Ephraim ! ” 

A Clergyman Taken In.—A rather amusing scene occurred to a reverend 
gentleman who is a popular preacher. He went to have his likeness taken at 
a photographer’s, and put on his surplice in an ante-room. When ushered 
into the manipulating-rooni he was not a little disconcerted on seeing a 
Circassian beauty, in full costume, chained, and on her knees, her countenance 
expressing the pleadings of a broken-hearted girl on being dragged before the 
Mussulman proprietor of a happy harem family. The rev. gentleman as soon as 
he had recovered from his surprise, took an interest in the high art proceeding, 
and ventured -to suggest that the veil fell too much across the face. “Would 
you kindly show me what you mean ? ” The reverend gentleman was kind 
enough to do so. The flash of electricity was wickedly employed ; for to his 
horror it may be related, if he sees this anecdote, that the popular preacher 
has been taken in a dramatic attitude, with a Circassian slave appealing to 
him to release her from her thraldom. This is a private studio joke, and will 
doubtless never go further.— Court Journal. 

To Cook a Husband.—-M any good husbands are spoiled in the cooking ; 
some women go about it as if they were bladders, and blow them up ; others 
keep them constantly in hot water, while others freeze them by conjugal 
coolness ; some smother them in hatred, contention, and variance, and some 
keep them in pickle all their lives. These women always serve them up with 
tongue sauce. Now it cannot be supposed that husbands will be tender and 
good if managed in this way; but, on the contrary, very delicious when 
managed as follows : Get a large jar, called the jar of faithfulness, (which all 
good wives keep on hand*) place your husband in it, and set him near the 
fire of conjugal love, let the fire be pretty hot, but especially let it be clear, 
and above all, let the heat be constant. Cover him with affection, kindness, 
and subjection, garnished with modest, becoming familiarity, and spiced with 
pleasantry, and if you add kisses and other confectioneries, let them be 
accompanied with a sufficient portion of secrecy, mixed with prudence and 
moderation. ' "We would advise all good wives to try this recipe, and realise 
what an admirable dish a husband makes when properly cooked. 
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